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Van Tuyl’s New Business Arithmetics nae 


New Complete Business Arithmetic .......... .. $1.48 | 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic ......... . . $1.20 


Fi 





By GrorGE H. Van Tuvyt, of Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y., Instructor in Business Mathematics, New York University and 
Columbia University. 


LL that is best in the author’s previous books on this subject appears in these new 
books, combined with added features conforming to present business conditions 
and methods. The treatment of many topics has been reorganized and modernized 

and new problems have been added. Among the particularly excellent features are: 


(1) New suggestions for the applications of aliquot parts to simple calculations; 
(2) A very effective drill chart in simple interest; (3) An interesting device by which 
practice on the forty-five primary combinations is combined with the addition of num- 
bers in columns so as to develop both accuracy and skill; (4) New, practical, labor- 
saving methods of multiplication; (5) Enlarged and extended work on graphs; (6) 
| New instruction in Billing and Trade Discount which includes the handling of invoices 
from the time of their receipt by the buyer until the bill is paid and vouchers filed; 
(7) The new rates of brokerage charged in the New York Stock Exchange are given, 
together with the transfer tax—both Federal and State—charged on sales. 


The difference between the two texts isin the omission from the New Essentials of a 
number of the more advanced topics and problems, to be found in the New Complete 
text. 


| Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 


By J. L. Zerpe, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh, 
Head of English Department, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
434 pages. Price, $1.40. 


COURSE for commercial classes which teaches the kind of English now required in 
the best business houses. Not only does it emphasize the proper grammatical re- 

lations of words in sentence structure and provide the necessary word study and 
vocabulary building, but it also furnishes sufficient work and drill which will give the 
pupil the proper skill in this phase of composition. 

The treatment is arranged in units in which the material is so _ classified. 
as to correlate letter form, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, sentence structure, 
diction, and the principles of composition with commercial correspondence. The text 
is is adapted to both individual and class instruction. 


| {AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Modern ; Methods in Teaching 


H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calitornia ; 
GEORGE C. KYTE, Washington University, St. Louis ; and 
HERBERT G. LULL, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


A Concrete Consideration of the Teacher’s 
Classroom Problems 


PART I considers the background of 
classroom teaching and aims to give the 
teacher a definite, working, modern phil- 
osophy of education. 


PART II discusses the larger problems 
which confront the classroom teacher, 
namely: The problems of how to socialize 
and motivate the children’s experiences 
and how to teach the children in this so- 
cialized, motivated situation. 


PART III deals with the more or less 
mechanical phases of teaching, such as 
planning the program, etc., which are nec- 
essary to successful work. 


The book contains an unusually large 
number of examples which illustrate all 
phases of teaching. These examples are 
taken from records of actual practice 
carried on by progressive teachers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
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The Children’s Poets 


By WALTER BARNES 
Head of the English Department 
State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Author of Types of Children’s Literature 


The ccntributions of the greatest American and 
English children’s poets are here analyzed and 
appraised in a series of interesting, scholarly 
essays. It is the first adequate study of this field 
of literature to which is now attached such im- 
portance in the education of Children. 

Fourteen of the most significant poets who have 
written for children are discussed at length, and 
brief analyses of sixteen “minor poets” are in- 


cluded. Particular attention has been given to | 


the poets who are more representative or who have 
introduced new notes in poetry for children. 


In addition to the selections interspersed in the | 


discussions for illustrative purposes, a group of 
additional poems is included at the ends of most 
of the chapters. These give an added value to the 
book as a compendium of poetry for children, and 
there is also a bibliography of twenty antholo- 
gies of children’s poetry. 

The author deals with his theme with true liter- 
ary skill. He writes in a light, free style, follow- 
ing each poet where he leads, and throughout his 


discussions showing an appreciative insight into | 


the child’s heart. 

The Children’s Poets was written for the general 
reader, for parents, for librarians, and specifically 
for students preparing to teach. 


Cloth. viii+264 pages. Price 81.80 
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The Constitution of the United States 


With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis of its provisions and 


helpful questions that aid in understanding and remembering its essentials. 


Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Exercises and 


Problems in Arithmetic 


More than four thousand classified and graded problems for classes 


from the fourth to the eighth year. 
with many classes before publication and found most useful. 
used with a basal text or without any text. 

four to six, and one for grades seven and eight. 


The work has been tried and tested 


It may be 
Two books, one for grades 
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NOTORIOUS FALSEHOOD 


A letter from Montana says that a man of 
national prominence says everywhere out there 
that “in New England, in dozens of schools 
built for the great city of Boston and its 
suburbs, the English language is not even 
taught, not to speak of as being used as a 
means of acquiring knowledge or of taking 
loyal and useful part in our national life.” 
This is not true and never was true in three 
hundred years. 

Not only so but it is true of no school sup- 
ported by private or parochial funds. 

There is no school, private or parochial, in 
New England in which the teaching of all 
school subjects is not in the English language. 
These three statements should be broadcasted 
in every school district in the United States. 
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GOOD RIDDANCE TO BILLBOARDS 


The anti-billboard wave has come, thanks be 
to decency. Several years ago we had a part 
im an anti-billboard crusade in Massachusetts, 
appearing before a Legislative commission in 
behalf of a law against defacing the country 
with commercialized advertising, but a high- 
Priced lawyer made a plea for their retention, 
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and the very efficient Legislative lobby of that 
day nullified sentiment. 

Some states have had restrictive laws to 
protect the highways only to put the billboards 
over the fence. We long since abandoned all 
hope of lessening the scenic evil until our eye 
fell upon the following advertisement in a 
California paper :— 
Convinced that highway advertising 
signs detract from the natural beauty 
of the great routes of travel of the 
Pacific Coast, this Company has de- 
cided that it will erect no more such 
signs and that it will immediately re- 
move all of its signs of this nature now 
standing. Hereafter the Company 
will confine its use of signs to com- 
mercial locations. 
The Company feels that the splendid 
scenery so characteristic of nearly all 
of the highways of California, Ore- 
gon, Washington,’ Nevada, and Arizona 
should be unmarred, and on that ac- 
count is willing to sacrifice the adver- 
tising value of the signs. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (California 


An editorial in the same paper said that 
several other big billboard advertisers had 
decided to do the same. We hope this is 
the beginning of a new day for all America as 
well as for the Pacific Coast States. 
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PASSING OF PROFESSOR INGLIS 


Rarely has the death of an educator caused 
so much sorrow as did the sudden death of 
Professor Alexander J. Inglis on April 12 at 
the Cambridge Hospital. He did not realize 
that he was ill until five days before he died. 
It was an unusual operation, presumably the 
same as that which took Frank V. Thompson, 
superintendent of Boston, off two years before. 
He was the leading student in secondary 
schools of the country and one of the most 
efficient directors of school surveyors in states 
and cities. He was born in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, in 1879. He graduated from Wesleyan 
College of his native city at the age of twenty- 
three, and from Columbia in 1909. He joined 
the Harvard Graduate School in 1914, and for 
ten years was the most nationally known mem- 
ber of the faculty. He was the author of 
several important educational books. The 
latest notable work was an elaborate system 
of intelligent tests and measurements. 
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CHILD HEALTH 


At Fargo, North Dakota, we learned much 
of the work of the American Child Health 
Association through its Five-year Child Health 
Demonstration in safeguarding the life and 
health of mothers and children. It is the 
most promising service of the kind we have 
ever known. The Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, associated with the American Child 
Health Association in connection with the 
Commonwealth Fund Program, has three of 
these wonderful demonstrations, at Fargo, at 
Athens, Georgia, and at Rutherford County, 
Tennessee. 

A fourth city is to be selected for Child 
Health Demonstration. The city or county 
must have between 20,000 and 75,000 popula- 
tion, and must be located in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montano, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, or 
Wyoming. 

The city or county winning the award will 
be given assistance by the Child Health Demon- 
stration Committee in safeguarding the life and 
health of its mothers and children. The com- 
munity in the Pacific coast or Rocky Mountain 
states to be awarded this five-year demonstra- 
tion will take a conspicuous place in the 
national child health program now under way. 

Any city or county in these states with a 
population between 20,000 and 75,000 will be 
eligible for consideration. The selection of the 
centre will be based upon a careful review of 
the whole health situation and the needs of 
the community, but the paramount considera- 
tion in making the choice will be the sincerity 
of the community’s desire to develop a com- 
plete and rounded child health plan for the 
community as a whole. 

The readiness shown by citizens and pub- 
lic officials to assume early and increasing 
responsibility, financial and otherwise, for the 
demonstration, will be one of the tangible evi- 
dences of the probable success of the under- 
taking. 

The demonstration will be worked out with 
the utmost care. It will include all matters 
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DEMONSTRATION 


related to child health. The proper safe. 
guards for both mother and child before the 
infant is born, at childbirth, and afterwards, 
and follow-up care to bring the new citizen 
safely through his most dangerous age, will 
be one part of the program. The neglected 
period between babyhood and school age will 
be another. Stress will be laid upon teaching 
school children the necessity of being healthy 
in order to enjoy their games as well as to 
advance in their education. The development 
of health habits and the correction of physical 
defects will also be considered essentials. The 
community’s responsibility for providing a 
safe supply of milk, wholesome living condi- 
tions, playgrounds and other necessities for 
the growth of its children are other factors 
which will be emphasized in the community 
program to build up the health of its children, 

The Child Health Demonstration Committee, 
believing that the community itself must play a 
leading part in the demonstration, will direct 
its own efforts toward assisting rather than 
dictating. The physicians in the community 
will be looked to for guidance in the matters. 
of health supervision, and persons needing medi- 
cal treatment will be referred to them. Simi- 
larly, to the teachers in the public schools and 
the parents will fall the real task of educating 
the children in health ideals and habits. Co- 
operation of public officials, health workers and 
citizens will be essential for the success of 
this community venture in the building of 
physically sound citizens. The development of 
initiative and self-reliance on the part of the 
children themselves will be a vital item. 

The Child Health Demonstration Committee 
is a joint committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund, whose liberal grant makes possible this 
program, and of the American Child Health 
Association. It consists of the following: 
Barry C. Smith, general director of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, chairman; Courtenay Din- 
widdie, director; Dr. Philip Van Ingen, treas- 
urer; Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, Dr. Richard A. 
Bolt, Dr. Livingston Farrand, Miss Sally Lucas 
Jean, and Miss Barbara S. Quin. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


We rejoice in the purpose of the friends 
of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, to 
raise the money to pay off the entire indebted- 
ness and send it forward on a new career of 
usefulness under President H. M. Evans. No 
other educational institution is more deserving 
of abundant financial support. Every other 


great school in America has within recent 
years raised millions with which to meet the 
difference between actual cost of operation and 
the natural income of an educational institution. 
This University has for years operated as a 


public educational institution with no object 
of profit. No other large school of general 
education has been able to continue for 
more than fifty years on the merit of good 
work without outside help. 

It will be little short of disgraceful for Val- 
paraiso’s campaign to fail when $100,000,000 
are being raised with comparative ease for 
universities that have already received untold 


millions every year from public and private and 
church funds. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


[Editorial.] 


State Normal Schools cannot be transformed 
into four-year-degree-giving institutions in a 
year, and their transformation must be 
appraised by the vista. 

The colleges and universities were several 
years in transforming themselves into institu- 
tions with no preparatory departments. No 
one expected it to be achieved in one or three 
years. It took time, and in that case it was 
done by holding a financial bludgeon over the 
colleges. “If you do not clean out all prepara- 
tory students there is no foundation money for 
you.” 

There is no such bludgeon available in the 
case of State Teachers’ Institutions, and so a 
different cudgel is put in use. “Your degree 
shall not have the same value in the scholastic 
market as that of the institutions which we 
recognize financially.” 

It is a real scholastic warfare. Every State 


Normal School will ultimately admit only stu- 
dents with a four-year high school diploma, 
will ultimately have a four-year course in the 
preparation of teachers, but this will not come 
in a year, may not come in three or five years, 
but encouragement must be given for all prog- 
ress toward that end. 

There must be professional faith in all these 
State Teacher Institutions. The mother is 
happier over the first step of her little child 
than over his ability to run five years later. 
She does not spank the little fellow for 
falling down after he has taken three steps, 
but picks him up and hugs him because he 
really tried to walk. 

These first attempts of Normal Schools to 
walk as State Teachers Colleges are more 
glorious than the _ scholastic foreign lan- 
guage work in colleges and universities with a 
century and more adult pace-making. 
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HISTORY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA—(IL.) 


H. C. MINNICH 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


In 18389 the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
opened in Lexington the first training school 
for teachers under the auspices of the state 
and inaugurated the policy which has become 
the universal mode in the forty-eight states of 
the Union as well as in her territories and 
provinces. 

The thrilling educational event (if thrilling 
can be applied to any educational event) 
of the opening of the first state normal school 
at Lexington has been rehearsed to our edifi- 
cation many times. The devotion of Cyrus 
Pierce, so often called Father of normal schools 
in America, continues as an inspiration to all 
who read about his career. -No eulogy of his 
life and services can be made commensurate 
with his conscious and indefatigable labor. 
Had he been less consecrated to his task, Horace 
Mann and other friends of education would, 
not have been able a few years later to stay 
the opposition to the normal school which de- 
veloped through conflicting educational theory 
and interests in the state legislature. 

The chronology of the founding of state 
teacher-training institutions, which follows the 
western movement of the people of the 
northern section of the country, somewhat 
near the forty-first parallel shows that six were 
founded in the first decade—one in Connecticut, 
three in Massachusetts, one in Michigan, 
and one in New York. Six were also founded 
m the second decade—one in __IiIlinois, 


one in Massachusetts, one in Missouri, one in 
New Jersey, one in Pennsylvania, and one in 
Rhode Island. 

Nine were established during the war period 
of four years—one in California, one in Kansas, 
two in Maine, one in Minnesota, one in New 
York, two in Pennsylvania, and one in Wis- 
consin. The fact that nine were founded dur- 
ing such a period of stress in finances and 
draft upon the young men indicates the strong 
appeal these institutions were making to the 
people. Further evidence of this is shown by 
the fact that in 1866 and 1867 fifteen were 
founded, among which was the famous Terre 
Haute. 

This list of the opening dates of the various 
state normal schools is taken from the best 
sources available :— 

1839—Framingham, Mass.; Westfield, Mass. 
1840—Bridgewater, Mass. 1844—Albany, N. Y. 
1849—New Britain, Conn.; Ypsilanti, Mich. 
1854—Providence, R.I.; Salem, Mass. 1855— 
Trenton, N.J. 1857—Normal, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 
(Harris); Millersville, Pa. 1860—Winona, Minn. 
1861—Edinboro, Pa. 1862—Madison, Wis.; 
Mansfield, Pa.; San Jose, Cal. 1863—Augusta, 
Me.; Emporia, Kansas; Farmington, Me.; 
Oswego, N.Y. 1865—Towson, Md. 1866—Brock- 
port, N.Y.; Cortland, N.Y.; Fredonia, N.Y.; John- 
son City, Vt.; Kutztown, Pa.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Platteville, Wis.; Potsdam, N.Y. 1867—Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Castine, Me.; Fairmont, W. Va.; Geneseo, 
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N.Y.; Huntington, W. Va.; Peru, Neb.; Terre 
Haute, Ind. 1868—Mankato, Minn.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1869—Bloomsburg, Pa.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; St. Cloud, Minn.; White 
Water, Wis. 1870—Kirksville, Mo.; Plymouth, 
N.H.; West Liberty, W.Va. 1871—West 
Chester, Pa.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Warrensburg, Mo. 
1872—Florence, Ala; Athens, W. Va.; Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. 1873—Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Carbondale, Ill.; Glenville, W. Va.; Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 1874—Boston Normal (Art); 
California, Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 1875—In- 
diana, Pa.; River Falls, Wis. 1876—Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 1877—Lock Haven, Pa. 1878— 
Gorham, Me. 1879—Huntsville, Texas. 1881— 
Madison, S. D. 1883—Jacksonville, Ala. 1884— 
Farmville, Va. 1885—Milwaukee, Wis.; Moor- 
head, Minn.; New Paltz, N.Y.; Tempe, Arizona. 
1886—Clarion, Pa.; Superior, Wis. 1887—Liv- 
ingston, Ala.; Oneonta, N.Y.; Troy, Ala. 1889 
—Flagstaff, Ariz.; Greeley, Col.; Slippery Rock, 
Pa.; Talequah, Okla.; Willimantic, Conn. 1890 
—Edmond, Okla.; Mayville, N.D.; Plattsburg, 
N.Y.; Valley City, N.D.  1891—Ellensburg, 
Wash.; Rock Hill, S.C. 1893—East Las Vegas, 
N.M.: East Stroudsburg, Pa.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Silver City, N. M. 1894—Albion, Idaho; 











Lowell, Mass.: Stevens Point, Wis. 1895— 
Charleston, Ill.: De Kalb, Ill.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Fitchburg, Mass.; North Adams, Mass.; Spear- 


fish, S. D.; Springfield, S. D. 1896—Belling- 
ham, Wash. 1897—Chico, Cal.; Dillon, Mont.; 
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Durant, Okla.; San Diego, Cal. 1899— Denton, 
Texas; Ellendale, N.D.; Hyannis, Mass.; Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Macomb, Ill. 1901—Aberdeen 
S.D:; San Marcos, Texas. 1902—Athens, 
Ohio; Frostburg, Md.; Hays, Kas.; Oxford, G, 
1903—Pittsburg, Kas.; Presque Isle, Me: 
Weatherford, Okla. 1904—Danbury, Conn.: 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1905—Conway, Arkansas: 
Kearney, Neb.; Maryville, Mo. 1906—Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Richmond, Ky.; Springfield, Mo.: 
Valdosta, Ga. 1907—Daphne, Ala.; Greenville, 
N.C. 1908—Keene, N.H.; La Crosse, Wis.: 
Montclair, N.J.. 1909—Ada, Okla.; Canyon, 
Texas; Chardon, Neb.; Durant, Okla.: Harri- 
sonburg, Va.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Memphis, 
Tenn; Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; Wayne, Neb. 1910—E. Radford, Va.- 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Machias, Me. 1911—Fred. 
ericksburg, Va.; Fresno, Cal.; Gunnison, Col, 
1912—Bowling Green, O.; Kent, O. 1913— 
Arcata, Cal.; Bemidji, Minn.; Minot, N.D. 1914 
—Lewiston, Idaho, 1916—Eau Claire, Wis. 1917— 
Alpine, Texas; Commerce, Texas; Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 1918—Dickerson, N.D.; Muncie, Ind, 
1923—Glassboro, N.J.; Newark, N. J. 

The western movement and evolution of 
these institutions of the people is marked by 
several characteristic epochs. In New York 
preparation of teachers by the state was de- 
toured through the various academies and 
thus greatly delayed. 





FRASIER AT GREELEY 


George Willard Frasier is unanimously 
chosen as president of Colorado State Teachers’ 
College at Greeley. Dr. Frasier had been vice- 
president with Dr. John Grant Crabbe for a 
year when, upon the death of Dr. Crabbe, he 
became acting president. His administration 
has been so satisfactory to the faculty, the 
students, and the community that there was 
no hesitancy on the part of the trustees when, 
after three months’ service as acting president, 
the trustees held their first meeting on April 10. 

The salary, $8,000, is the highest of any State 
Teachers’ College in the country; higher, in- 
deed, than that of most deans of many Univer- 


sity Teachers’ Colleges, so that the field 
from which they could select a president was 
almost limitless. 

When we first knew Mr. Frasier he was on 
the faculty of the State Normal School, where 
he made a brilliant record, 1916 to 1920. From 
1921 to 1923 Dr. Frasier was assistant super- 
intendent in Denver, and it was his notable 
success there that led Dr. Crabbe to select him 
as vice-president of his faculty. Dr. Frasier 
earned his master’s degree at Stanford and 
his doctor’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia. 





KEPNER OF COLORADO 


H. V. Kepner, high school principal of Den- 
ver, is the only high school principal we have 
known to be honored with the chairmanship of 
the Board of Trustees of the State Teachers’ 
College for several years. His service has 





been for so many years that he has been 
chairman in the selection of both Dr. Crabbe 
and Dr. Frasier. He has been appointed by 
several governors, which makes his servic? 
the more exceptional. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
DIARY— XIII.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Greendale always reminded me of a paper- 
mill until today. I do not know why it ever 
was christened Greendale. To be sure the 
schoolhouse was painted green long years ago, 
but it stands on top of a hill where the four 
winds of the earth strike it full blast, and one 
of the four is usually on the job. In my 
opinion it is a misnomer. The children never 
have tried to live up to the quietude and peace 
the name implies. Perhaps they have been 
influenced by the rollicking winds. 

On entering the room one was _ forcibly 
struck with the fact that everybody was busy. 
A busy hum, interrupted by an _ occasional 
“swish” of a transported paper wad, pervaded 
the room. Even the casual observer would 
soon note that Mischief was afoot with the 
sceptre of power in his hand. 

Teachers began cheerfully, continued fear- 
fully and gave up tearfully. 

At last a man who was looking for a place 
at any price came to the office. I was ready 
for peace at any price, so I sent him to Green- 
dale! I thought I was making a combination 
of two undesirables, thus eliminating one of 
them. But you can not always tell by the 
exterior of a nut what the cracking of the 
shell will disclose. I do not know what the 
man with the unattractive face did. I do not 
know what the children did when he did it, 
but I do know that when I stopped there to- 
day the paper-mill atmosphere had vanished. 
and everybody was working to a purpose. I 
frankly confess, friend Diary, that my first 
impression was wrong in this case, and ] hope 
that the foothold this man has gained this 
year will result in a better salary next year. 
The demand for good teachers alivays exceeds 
the supply. 

I stopped at Pine Tree Corners today. That 
district is a wealthy one, but its school plant 
is the most disreputable one in the county. 
The people have never paid a special tax for 
school purposes and never will until some new 
blood is injected. (I am a firm believer in this 
kind of transfusion.) There are pupils enough 
to keep two teachers busy, but the chairman 
of the board says: “We had sixty-seven in 
school several years ago and got along with 
One teacher all right. I don’t see why it can’t 
be done with ten less than that now.” 

‘It is a waste of breath to argue with that 
kind of people. It takes something akin to 
an earthquake to jar them loose from their 
ancestor worship. But a providential earth- 
quake is on the way. I can hear the distant 
Tumble when I put my ear to the ground. The 
Stove has contracted the smoking habit, espe- 


cially after a windy night. When this occurs 
the teacher sends one boy up on the roof to 
look down the chimney. Yes, there are bricks 
obstructing the smoke passage. The boy re- 
ports this with an important air from his 
place of vantage astride the ridge of the roof. 
Immediately three other boys start skyward. 
When they have settled themselves securely 
on the roof, Boy Number One takes the 
chimney down, brick by brick, giving them to 
the other boys to hold. When he has taken 
off enough to enable him to reach the bricks 
obstructing the smoke passage, he removes 
the offenders. “Horatius” and his braves 
carefully rebuild the chimney. Mortar there is 
none nor has there been for some ten years 
or so. The whole procedure is viewed by the 
rest of the school, who stand, open-mouthed 
and silent, gazing at the heroes on the roof. 
When the feat has been accomplished, “ Hora- 
tius” leads his followers into the schoolroom 
and in about a half an hour the incident is 
merely history. Some day if all goes well, 
there will be a conflagration and the old 
schoolhouse will also become merely history. 
If that were one of my nice school dui'dings, 
Fate would have burned it long ago, but she 
diabolically protects old relics like this irom 
the ravages of fire and flood. 

I am an advocate of vocational training, but I 
am not particularly enthusiastic over the brick- 
laying practice those boys are getting, so I 
say God speed the day that awakens that 
community to a sense of the duty it owes its 
children. 

Isn’t it queer how much some people’s heads 
are like cubes? I refer to the different faces 
they exhibit on different occasions. They have 
been trying to consolidate down at Mansfield 
Station. Joe Mansfield has worked night and 
day for it. His sister-in-law teaches the little 
one-room school against which he has designs. 
When she talks to Joe she favors consolidation. 
When she talks to me she favors consolidation. 
When she talks to the people in the other dis- 
tricts concerned in the project she favors con- 
solidation. When she talks to the people in 
her own district, which is every minute that 
can be purloined from her school work, she 
paints consolidation with the blackest words 
in her vocabulary, which is noted for its capac- 
ity. She is well versed in calamity statistics, 
and never fails to memorize all details concern- 
ing accidents to school conveyances from 
Maine to Mexico. Her recital is quite im- 
pressive when the evening shadows fall and 
Sarah runs over to the neighbor’s to chat a 
bit before bedtime. She is a vote-getter, this 
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Sarah, and the consolidation is dead. She will 
doubtless continue to run her farm, teach the 
little school by the side of the road, build up 
ther bank account, and be an old maid. 

I have just received a message from Butte 
River. The board says that the teacher is not 
giving satisfaction. They want me to come 
out and confer with them. They did not con- 
fer with me before they hired her, so why 
should I be blamed in any way? But I am 


going there tomorrow. It will be such a goog 
opportunity to tell the board that it is not 
giving satisfaction either. I have: been trying 
for three months to get proper equipment for 
the school but all to no purpose. They will be 
so glad to get some advice tomorrow that they 
will be in a receptive mood, and I can ask 
for anything essential to good school work, | 
must use tact, and that requires a clear brain, 
so good night, friend Diary. 





STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT 


S. M. M. 


MARRS 


State Superintendent, Austin, Texas 


The support of schools may be by the nation, 
the state, the county or subdivisions of the 
county called townships or districts. In order 
that the schools may have adequate financial 
support least burdensome to the taxpayer, 
probably the logic of the argument would de- 
mand the largest taxing unit, which would be 
the nation. Two serious objections may be 
urged against dependence upon the national 
government for any considerable part of the 
financial support: first, the lack of local interest 
of the patrons; and, second, the tendency to 
centralize administrative authority and _ to 
establish uniform standards ffor schools 
throughout the country. The first would be 
extremely hurtful, and the second would stifle 
progress. Rigid standardization is always 
inimical to progress. The more latitude given 
to the local unit the greater the variation from 
type, and, within certain limits, this variation 
is highly desirable. National aid should be 
given for the purpose of creating greater in- 
terest, inspiring higher ideals with reference to 
special subjects and equalizing educational op- 
portunity. Much good has been accomplished 
by means of the Smith-Lever and Smith- 
Hughes Acts in awakening public interest in the 
practical phase of vocational education, and the 
Sterling-Reed Bill bids fair to carry the work 
still farther afield in the promotion of Ameri- 
canization and the removal of illiteracy. The 
strength of a representative democracy de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the entire elec- 
torate, and the people of Iowa and North 
Dakota should be interested in the educational 
advantages enjoyed by the citizens of Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina. The per capita wealth 
of the former states is more than four times 
that of the latter and if all the children of the 
four states should have equal educational 
opportunity the burden of taxation would be 
very unequal. 

During the last decade there has been a ten- 
dency for the state to recognize the weakness 
and inefficiency of any school system which 


depends entirely upon local initiative and local 
financial ability to support the public schools. 
The states are beginning to revise their school 
administrative and school taxing laws so as to 
give more prominence to® the county and to 
assume more responsibility by state itself, 
However, so late as 1920, the expenditure for 
education by counties and districts was four 
times as much per capita as the amount ex- 
pended by the states. 

The custom of supplementing the state funds 
With biennial appropriations from the general 
revenue is not productive of the best results. 
Besides the uncertainty of the amount and 
therefore the instability of the fund there are 
always conflicting interests. If the higher in- 
stitutions of learning in the state are depend- 
ent upon appropriations from the same fund 
it sometimes causes unfriendly feeling between 
the friends of education among the members 
of the legislature. This is extremely unfor- 
tunate, for in the training for citizenship all 
phases of education are important and should 
have adequate support. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years the 
problem of highway construction has been pre- 
sented for solution. History is repeating itself 
and some of thé same issues are presented 
today as were considered by our ancestors a 
century ago. Before the advent of the steam- 
ship and the railroad our greatest statesmen 
differed as to the unit of government which 
should be held responsible for their construc- 
tion and maintenance. The automobile has 
again made the hard surface highway im- 
portant, and counties and subdivisions of coun- 
ties have assumed heavy bonded indebtedness 
in order to meet the local demand for good 
roads. The owner of the high-priced car is 
always an enthusiastic advocate of good roads 
and is frequently more interested in public 
highways than in public education. In some 
sections the good road advocates, by urging 
that good roads and good schools are interde- 
pendent, have succeeded in voting such a large 
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bonded indebtedness that the taxpayer can 
scarcely afford to add to the local tax rate for 
the maintenance of schools. The cost of edu- 
cation and highways combined amounts to 
almost half of all state and local expenditure 
for government purposes. From 1910 to 1920 
the increased expenditure for highways was 
ten times as much as the increase for educa- 
tion. Inasmuch as bonded indebtedness for 
highways in counties and subdivisions of the 
counties frequently inhibits the voting of suffi- 
cient school tax either for buildings or main- 
tenance, the state should take a portion of the 
auto tax now expended in most states exclu- 
sively on highways and devote it to the sup- 
port of education. 

There has been a general tendency through- 
out the nation during the past five years to 
increase the amount spent for normal schools 
and colleges and to decrease the amount spent 
upon elementary and secondary education. 
This is to be deplored; not that the higher in- 
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stitutions do not need all that has been appro- 
priated but that the common schools should 
have received more rather than less. 

The state should furnish the major portion 
of school support. “Wealth should be taxed 
where it is located and the money spent where 
the children live.” The support should be ade- 
quate and stable; it should have its sources 
mainly fixed in the constitution so that.a de- 
sirable minimum will be beyond the power of 
rival interests to encroach upon by legislative 
action. If a local district does not have high 
enough ideals in matters of public education 
the safety of this republic requires the state to 
assume the responsibility. Quoting from Hon. 
Herbert Hoover: “The first ideal of our 
democracy is to maintain a state where each 
individual shall have an equality of opportunity 
to take that position in the community to which 
his intelligence, ability and ambitions entitle 
him.” 





THE TEACHER’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


[With all reverence to Exodus 20.] 


EUGENE THOMPSON 


Newtown High School, 
And these 
saying, 

I am the Profession of Thy Choice, which 
hath provided for thee a bare living and 
brought thee out of the Land of Plenty, out 
of the House of Opulence. 

Thou shalt have no other Interests before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any partici- 
pation in outside activities, or make any sem- 
blance of an effort thus to neglect thy duty. 

Thou shalt not even dream of them, for I, 
thy Master, am a jealous Master, visiting thy 
classrooms with pupil inattention and indiffer- 
ence to assignments, 

And giving good results and high averages 
to them that love me and keep my command- 
ments. 

Thou shalt not revile the name of thy 
Master, for the System will tread roughly on 
him who continually complaineth. 

Remember Saturday to keep it holy for the 
correction of home work and the preparation of 
daily lesson plans, 


the System spake all words, 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Five days shalt thou labor and do part of 
thy work, 

But Saturday is thy Master’s: in it thou 
shalt do the remainder of thy work, 

For in five days is made the destiny of our 
children and all that in their heads is, but on 
the sixth day is this destiny determined. 

Honor thy supervisors that thy days may be 
long in the bounties of the salary increases 
which the System, thy Master, giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill time in the classroom. 

Thou shalt not commit inaccurate reports. 

Thou shalt not steal time from the time- 
clock. 

Thou shalt not gossip or carry tales about 
thy colleagues. 

Thou shalt not covet thy colleague’s pro- 
gram, thou shalt not covet thy colleague’s 
influence with the boss, nor his salary adjust- 
ment, nor his superior intelligence classes, nor 


his new textbooks, nor his abundance of 
supplies, nor anything that is thy col- 
league’s. 





a- 
siete i 


North American civilization is horizontal,— demecratic; South American education is per- 
pendicular,—aristocratic;—one is typed by the prairie and the ether by the Andes.—Charles 


F. Thwing. 
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MUSIC KNOWS NO RACE NOR CREED 


BOSTON’S FIRST Music WEEK 








MAY 4-10, 1924 


MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE 


Not mere music listening but music PARTICIPATION. 


Not more music for the ten per cent. who make up our concert listeners, but :— 
Music for and by the ninety per cent. who rarely if ever enter a concert hall. 


Music for the sick in hospitals. 
Music for those shut in by prison walls. 
Music for those who now have none. 


A CORRELATION OF ALL THE MUSICAL 


FORCES OF GREATER BOSTON 


More music in the schools and churches. 
More music in the studios and clubs. 
More music in the theatres and movies. 
More music in the department stores. 


Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 


Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 


Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 
by every 
by every 
by every 
by every 


in the public institutions. 

in the factories and industrial plants. 

in every home. 

in the air. 

everywhere. 

chorus and singing group, big and little. 
band and orchestra, great or small. 
choir, of every creed, in every tongue. 
group of every race, in native costume. 


MUSIC FOR THE JOY IN MAKING IT 


as part of life and real living. 
as the rightful heritage of every individual. 


as a Civic 


asset. 


as a social stabilizer. 


as 

as 

as a bond 

as 
a > 

as wings 

as a mess 


peace maker. 
home maker. 


of union. 


a 
a 
as a channel of self-expression. 
a 
a 


community service. 


to rise above the sordid and earthy. 
age beyond words. 


NOTHING UNITES MEN LIKE MUSIC 
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THE CLASSROOM GAME OF THE UNIVERSALS 


A. W. 


BURR 


Beloit College 


This is a new game, probably never played 
by teacher and pupil in this form, yet it is not 
altogether strange nor entirely new, for its 
counters are involved in the games of asso- 
ciated words and thoughts and in applications. 
It carries those games on by unifying, relating 
to wholes, their facts and statements. 

But first, what is a universal? “All men 
are mortal.” “All dogs bark.” “All names of 
persons or things are nouns.” “All gases ex- 
pand with heat,” are universals, because the 
subjects of the propositions include all of the 
kind or class and their predicates tell what all 
the class are or do. A universal is a statement 
that belongs to every individual of a class: 
Every man is mortal. Every name of person 
or thing is a noun. 

How do universals have any part in class- 
room work? They are involved in definitions 
in all studies. “A noun is the name of a 
person or thing.” The universal is “ All names 
of persons or. things are nouns.” “A fraction 
is one Or more equal parts of a unit.” “All 
equal parts of units are fractions.” “A law is 
arule or order of conduct established by author- 
ity.” “All rules or orders of conduct estab- 
lished by authority are laws.” The universal 
transposes thus the subject and the predicate 
of the definition and declares the universality 
of the definition. The universality was im- 
plied in the definition, but was not apparent 
in the words of the definition. In other words, 
a definition is concerned with making one of 
a class clear, definite. “A noun is,” ete. “A 
fraction is,” etc. It does not announce that 
what belongs to one noun, one fraction, be- 
longs to all the class. How important this 
announcement is to the learner will be seen 
later. 

The universal also appears in the classroom 
universals of the reasons 
given for a statement. A student says: “I 
haven’t my lesson this morning because I was 
sick last night.” What universal does the 
student take for granted and expect the teacher 
will accept? If all that is stated and im- 
plied were expressed we would have :— 

All who are sick are not able to study. 
I was sick last night; therefore, I was 
not able to study. 

A complete syllogism with the first statement, 
the understood universal. A neighbor says: 
“It will rain soon, for the wind is southeast.” 
What does the reason given imply? “All 
southeast winds bring rain soon.” “ Blessed 


are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
The implied universal is “ All who see God are 
Book is a noun, because it is the 
The universal is: “ All names 
In other words, when- 


blessed.” 
Mame of a thing. 
of things are nouns.” 


ever there are given a statement and a reason 
for it, we have the conclusion and minor 
premise of a syllogism with the major premise, 
the universal, implied in the minor premise. 

The teacher asks: “ What part of speech is 
John?” The answer is “John is a noun.” 
“Why?” “Because it:is the name of a per- 
son.” “ Why does that make it a noun?” “ All 
names of persons or things are nouns.” 
Reverse the order of the three statements 
made by the pupil, and there appears: Major 
premise: All names of persons or things are 
nouns. 

Minor premise: John is the name of a person. 

Conclusion: Therefore, John is a noun. 

It is evident that when the pupil said “ John 
is a noun,” he had come to a conclusion about 
the word “ John,” had a reason for his conclu- 
sion in an understood universal. It will be 
noticed also that the reasoning of the syllogism 
consists in striking out the common terms of 
the two premises, “ All the names of persons ” 
and “The name of a person.” A line drawn 
obliquely through the two like parts leaves the 
conclusion, “ John is a noun.” For the reason- 
ing to be valid the parts cancelled must be the 
same and the oblique line must run downward 
from left to right. It will be seen that the 
universal is. implied in the predicate of the 
minor premise. Start that with all and you 
have the subject of the universal or major 
premise. 

HOW PLAYED? 


How then is the 
universal played? 


classroom game of the 
The teacher with the inter- 
rogative what, offers a cue word or an in- 
stance: “ What is an island?” “ What part of 
speech is pen?” The pupil gives a statement: 
“Pen is a noun.” The teacher offers: “ Why 
is pen a noun?” The pupil says: “ Because pen 
is the name of a thing.” The teacher says: 
“Why does that make pen a noun?” The 
pupil gives as a final statement the universal: . 
“All names of persons or things are nouns.” 
Most teachers will stop the game with the 
first play: “Pen is a noun.” All stop at the 
second play. “Because it is the name of a 
thing.” But one more play is possible: “ Why 
does that make pen a noun?” 
etc. 

What is the purpose then of the third play? 
It gives a consciousness of 


“ All names,” 


the universals, a 
consciousness that comes slowly to some, and 
not clearly to There’ is no need of 
pupils groping their way alone to universals, 
as they do in classrooms. 


many. 


It is the province of 
the teacher to bring them without delay into 
the davlight of universals. How shall the 
teacher do this? By following a statement of 
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the pupil with a why? and following the reason 
given with another why. Two whys, one after 
a statement and one after a _ reason, -will 
always bring up at the universal. This game 
then is the game of two “ Whys,” a game for 
universals, 

WHY THE GAME? 

But why play for universals? (1) The 
important truths of knowledge are the uni- 
versal statements, those that gather up in one 
proposition what is true of a whole class. 
They unify what is true of a multitude of sepa- 
rate instances. They free the mind from 
endless detail about the individuals of a whole 
class. In them the learner carries his knowl- 
edge most conveniently. The more of them 
he has, the more he knows and can know. 
They are usually in the present tense as true 
in all time. “Are” and “is” are their copula- 
tive words. (2) The learner rarely comes 
upon these universals in the form of universals 
either in oral or written discourse. Their 
presence is implied, has to be inferred. With- 
out the help of a teacher, they are oftea, 
obscure, hidden for a long time. The young 
learner has not the experience that uncovers 
them. He is left in a maze of facts, instances, 
gets lost. 

The usual form of definitions, first the name 
and then what it is, obscures the universals. 
“A verb is,” “ Division is.” It looks like the 
description of a single one. It violates the 
law of learning. “ First the thing and then its 
name.” What would be the result for the 
Jearner if some definitions took the form “ All 
names of persons or things are nouns.” “ All 
portions of land entirely surrounded by water 
are islands.” There is where the learner has 
to come eventually. Why not af first? 

(3) That suggests another reason for know- 
ing universals. They are the usable forms of 
knowledge. A definition needs to be turned 
about, put into the form of the universal for 
use in classifying, e.g.: “ All words that tell the 
kind, how many, which one, belong to nouns 
and are adjectives.” “ All words that tell how. 
how much, when, where, how often, why, are 
adverbs and belong to verbs, adverbs and ad- 
jectives.” With these universals the young 
grammarian can find which words are adjec- 
tives and which are adverbs. The universal 
gives the statement in the way that the 
learner has to use it. 

The .universal is further a usable form of 
statement, because it sheds light in 
places in the processes of a subject. Take the 
child’s first lessons in addition. He is told and 
told to add the units column, to put the unit 
figure under the unit column and carry the 
tens to the next column. 


many 


After a while he 


does it regularly, and has learned to add. But 
he does not know why he carried the tens. He 
might have known if he had seen that boys 
and books cannot be added and had been given 
the universal, “ Only like things can be added,” 
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or in another form “ All unlike things cannot be 
added.” As the child went on with the uni- 
versal, the reason for units under units and 
tens under tens in substraction and multiplica- 
tion would be plain. He would see also why 
the reductions in denominate numbers and 
giving fractions a common denominator are 
necessary. What a difference that one uni- 
versal would make in the child’s view of arith- 
metic. It is the failure to reveal the universals 
that makes the subject so dark to many. They 
are the lights that illume the darkness. The 
child sees. 

(4) Playing the game of the universals gives 
the habit of looking for them and experience 
in finding them. There is no habit and no ex- 
perience that counts for more in the conditions 
of life. The having or the not having this 
habit and this experience is the difference be- 
tween great and small minds. The one can 
resolve a complexity into its elements, can 
reason. The other cannot, is blind. 

(5) This game gives the clearest, speediest 
evidence of the. possession and mastery of rule 
cr statement. It supposes a lesson learned and 
ability to go from instance to its inclusive uni- 


versal. If the teacher can point eto pen, Ire- 
land, a? plus 2ab plus b? and say: “ What is 
that? And then get answers to “ Why? Why?” 


the learner has told everything. He has taken 
an instance and tied it to its whole, its class. 
He knows both. 
knowledge. 
instances. 


There is no higher step to 
He can only find or identify more 


The game will make some interesting revela- 
tions. For instance, the teacher may play: 
“What did you learn about Columbus today?” 
“That he discovered America.” 
happen to discover America? He was trying 
to go to the East Indies.” “Why did he sail 
West to the East Indies when all others had 
sailed East?” “He knew that all points on a 
sphere can be reached by going in exactly 
opposite directions and he believed that the 
earth was a_ sphere.” 


“How did he 


9 be 


His syllogism was :— 
All points on a sphere can be reached by 
going in opposite directions. The East 
Indies are a point on a sphere. There- 
fore, the East Indies can be reached by 
going East or West. 

(6) This play with universals develops the 
mental activity of reason, the noblest activity 
of the human mind, the activity that marks 
man as svi generis, It is an exercise in find- 
ing relations, not seen at first, by successive 
steps of comparison. The story of the dis- 
asters of the race is largely the story of not 
knowing universals, and the story of the 
attainments of individuals and of nations is the 
story of the work of thinking, reasoning minds. 

In what studies may this game of the uni- 
versals be used? In all studies as the exam- 
ples already given indicate. Again, it is not 
the subject unfitted for it that will prevent its 
use, but rather the teacher not fitted to use it. 
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But some fields offer more occasions for it 
than others. The game has a large place in 
the sciences and in mathematics. Universals 
are the lights by which the pupil sees his way 
safely through the processes of the problems 
of mathematics. All fractions are multiplied 
by a number by multiplying the numerator or 
dividing the denominator by the number. Why 
will dividing multiply? “In all triangles the 
sum of the interior angles is equal to two right 
angles.” How far that universal carries one 
in spatial relations. The good teacher, in 
mathematics especially, and in all other sub- 
jects is known by his “ Whys.” 

At what age is the game of the universal 
wise? At all ages of the school life. There 
are some universals so near at hand that the 
youngest pupil may use them. All fire burns. 
All plants grow. The junior and senior high 
school and college years are the years tor 
training in reasoning, for pursuing the learner 
fo universals with Why? Why? Playing the 
childhood game of associated words in those 
vears will not do it. The associated words 
must be known, but not for repetition merely, 
but also for their help in gaining and using 
the universals of knowledge. If the student 
iloes not begin in these years to find his way 
io the greater relations of thought, he is likely 
never to do so. 

The desire of youth to have some boundaries 
of knowledge adapts the use of universals to 
all ages. To know that all live trees grow, 
that all names of persons or things are nouns, 
is a satisfaction. The universal is assorted 
knowledge to them. 

When is the game to be played? Not all the 
time. It is too strenuous. But it may be some 
part of almost every classroom exercise. The 
occasion for it in the subject is to be seized 
and especially are the best to become -often 
partners with the teachers in the game. So in 
large measure will the loss be made up to 
them of having to work with some who can 
do no more than to repeat or see. 


THE TEACHER'S PART. 


What is the teacher’s part in this playing 
with universals? 


In the first place he is not 


? 
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to be afraid to reason, never to attempt it. 
As feacher he cannot ignore it. It is a part 
of his service. Nor is he to enter upon it in 
the classroom rashly. Failure reveals too 
plainly a muddled brain. The teacher’s part 
is to pick out in preparation of the lesson one 
or more instances or statements that he will 
carry on with the pupil to their univefsals. 
Then he is to think them through careftilly, 
With that preparation he can do his part in 
the classroom confidently and safely. A little 
effort, some use of the game, will go a long 
way to dignify, ennoble the function of the 
teacher. It exalts also the pupil, for it is the 
game of men and women, of practical life. 
The teacher who cannot or does not push the 
learner out to knowledge with Why? Why? 
should stop.and learn how. Post-graduate 
courses in the subject will not do it. Only a 
living teacher who does it can impart it. If he 
can be found, sign with him. 
to teach. ‘ 


He knows how 


.. How does this way of teaching differ from 
the inductive method? In the inductive the 
learner is trying to discover an unknown uni- 
versal from given instances. The universal is 
the same in both methods. But in the game 
of the universals, the effort is to pass from a 
given instance to some known universal. It is 
locating an instance and thereby showing that 
its universal is known. With the inductive the 
learner, like Columbus, sets out for an 


un- 
known land. 


With the game the learner must 
go from where he is to some known port. If 
he can, he knows both where he is and where 
the known port is. The game is an eductive 
method, a leading from an instance under the 
universal to the whole, the universal. 

What is the relation of this eductive method 
to the deductive? In the latter, the learner 
Starts with the definition or law and puts 
instances under it as examples. In the educ- 
tive this process is reversed. The learner is 
given an instance and he finds the definition, or 
law, the universal that takes it in. It is look- 
ing at a thing and telling where it belongs. 
The one who can do that knows. That is the 
ability that the game of the universals gives 
the learner. 





? 


A NATION’S BUILDERS 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


3rave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 


And lift them to the sky. 
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WW 
THE CRADLE OF MUSIC IN AMERICA The 
Secon 
In Boston: m cor 
tendet 
The first music was printed in America, 1698. unusu 
The first book of Sacred Music was issued in America, 1712. mity | 
The first Pipe Organ in New England was erected in King’s Chapel, 1714. given. 
The first Singing School in America was held, 1717. P. Br 
The first Music Instruction Book in America was published, 1721. — 
The first Public Concert advertised in America, 1731. sessi0 
The first Pipe Organ built in New England, 1745-6. gram 
The first secular Sheet Music published in America, 1768. fal st 
The first Singing Contest in America, held in Dorchester, 1790. 
The first Orchestra in New England The Philharmonic Society, organized, 1810. sions. 
The first great Oratorio Society in America, The Handel and Haydn Society, organized, 1815. by th 
The first complete performance in America of Handel’s Messiah, 1818. ings ¢ 
The first complete performance in America of Haydn's Creation, 1819. of ti 
The first singing anywhere of My Country, ’tis of thee, in Park Street Church, July 4, 1832. os 
The first large School of Music in America, The Boston Academy of Music, founded, 1833. traini 
The first study of Music in the Public Schools of America, introduced by Lowell Mason, 1838. schoo 
The first performance in America of Mendelssohn’s Elija, 1840. schoo 
The first performance in America of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 1843. : P 
The first performance in America of Handel’s Samson, 1845. ve 
The first performance in America of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, 1847. Powe 
The first American Chamber Music organization, the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 1849. prove 
The first performance in America of Beethoven’s Overture Leonore, No. 3, 1850. of th 
The first performance in America of Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 1850. 
The first large Music Hall in America, 1852. the n 
The first Music Journal of nationai circulation, founded by John S. Dwight, 1852. and b 
The first performance in America of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 1862. this v 
The first great Concert Organ in America, opened in Music Hall, 1863. “ee 
The first great five-day Choral Festival in America, May, 1865. - 
The first great Music Jubilee in America, 1869. view 
The first large Oratorio written in America, John K. Paine’s St. Peter, performed, 1874. by D 
The first complete performance in America of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 1879. of Cl 
Unive 
OTHER DATES OF INTEREST a0 ies meth 
schoo 
Princ 
1746 Boston’s first native composer, William Billings, born. Akro: 
1754 Boston’s first Concert Hall erected. Torn down in 1869. $ | 
1764 Paul Revere engraved the music for Josiah Flagg's Collection of Best Psalm Tunes. Ange 
1770 Billings’ New England Psalm Singer published. A. L. 
1783 The Boston Book and Music Store opened by Ebenezer Battelle at No. 8 State Street. Super 
(The predecessor in unbroken line of Oliver Ditson’s) ul Penn 
1786 Stoughton Musical Society formed. (Oldest existing singing society in America). | 
1789 The Oratorio Jonah performed in King’s Chapel before President George Washington. L. H 
1792 Oliver Holden of Charlestown published his hymn tune, Coronation. Laur: 
1792 —_ Mason, the “Father of Church Music” and of Public School Music in America, born in High 
edfield. : 
1798 Adams and Liberty known as “The Boston Patriotic Song” published. (It used the melody now possi 
identified with The Star Spangled Banner.) short 
1803 Benjamin Crehore, of Milton, Mass., made the first piano in New England. point 
1823 The oldest existing piano-making concern in America founded by Jonas Chickering. these 
1824 General Lafayette welcomed by a chorus of school children on the Common singing the - h 
Marseillaise. the < 
1835 The oldest existing Music Publishing house in America founded by Oliver Ditson. and 
1837 The Harvard Musical Association founded. our | 
1841 Beethoven’s Ist and 5th Symphonies first played in Boston by the Academy of Music orchestra. avir 
1852 Marriage of Jenny Lind to Otto Goldschmidt on February 5, at No. 20 Louisburg Square. Pa} 
1867 New England Conservatory of Music founded by Eben Tourjée. to th 
1871 The Apollo Club founded under B. J. Lang. : must 
1872 The International Peace Jubilee, the largest music festival ever held in America. of ¢ 
1874 The Cecilia Society founded under B. J. Lang. teach 
1876 First performance of John K. Paine’s First Symphony -under Theodore Thomas. ‘ 
1877 First performance of J. C. D. Parker’s Redemption Hymn. their 
1881 Boston Symphony Orchestra founded by Henry Lee Higginson. tion 
1885 The Kneisel Quartet organized. stead 
1894. The Allen A. Brown Music Library, begun in 1854, presented to the City. cipal 
direc 
conn 
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PRINCIPALS AT THE CHICAGO 
MEETING 


CHARLES C. 


TILLINGHAST 


Teachers College, New York 


The meetings of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, held at Chicago 
in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., were marked by 
ynusually large attendance and by a unifor- 
mity of excellence in the addresses and papers 
given. The address of the president, Claude 
Pp. Briggs, of Lakewood, Ohio, at the opening 
session, was a fitting introduction to the pro- 
gram of the four days, a program rich in help- 
fal suggestions and thought-provoking discus- 
sions. Five major problems were considered 
by the speakers at the various general meet- 
ings and group conferences—the reorganization 
of the curriculum, training for democracy, 
training teachers in service, cost of secondary 
school education, and the needs of the high 
school girl. 

President Briggs, in his paper “ The Holding 
Power of the High School and How to Im- 
prove It,” laid great emphasis upon the need 
of the giving of very intelligent attention to 
the making of worth-while curricula for girls 
and boys of varying abilities and purposes; and 
this was a keynote in all of the addresses given 
in connection with this topic. The point of 
view of the University specialist was presented 
by Dr. Franklin K. Bobbitt of the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. L. A. Pechstein of the 
University of Cincinnati. The plans and 
methods now being tried in actual schools and 
school systems were reported in detail by 
Principal E. E. Morley of West High School, 
Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of Los 
Angeles, California; Associate Superintendent 
A. L. Threlkeld of Denver, Colorado; Associate 
Superintendent Charles R. Foster of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Intermediate School Director H. 
L, Harrington of Detroit, Michigan; and A. 
Laura McGregor, of the Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, New York. It is im- 
possible in this brief sketch to give even the 
shortest resume of each address; but the main 
points brought out by all of the speakers were 
these: That we must much more clearly define 
the objectives of our teaching in both senior 
and junior high schools; that we must vary 
our curricula for pupils of varying abilities, 
paying more attention than we have been doing 
to the pupils of especial ability; that teachers 
must be permitted to assist in the reorganizing 
of curricula, being excused from classroom 
teaching for a period of time sufficient to have 
their services available; that the reconstruc- 
tion of curricula is a process of slow but 
steady growth; and that the high school prin- 
cipal must accept the responsibility for the 
directing of research and experimentation in 
fonnection with curriculum reorganization. 


One of the best programs of the entire period 
was the one on Wednesday morning, February 
27, when an attempt was made to define 
democracy in terms of the objectives of the 
high school and to show the application of 
democracy to various departments and sub- 
jects of curriculum in the school. A philoso- 
phy of democracy was given by Professor B. 
H. Bode of Ohio State University, and this 
philosophy was interpreted in terms of the 
organization and administration of the high 
Dr. Michael H. Lucey of the Julia 
Richman High School of New York City. 
Principal Thomas J. McCormack of the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School of Llinois 
gave an epigrammatic exposition of the appli- 
cation of this democracy to the social studies, 
and Dr. E. E. Slosson, secretary of the Science 
Service, Washington, D.C., spoke most interest- 
ingly of the manner in which real democracy 
may be interpreted through the physical 
sciences. There was a lively discussion at this 
meeting, centring largely around two points— 
how to democratize the high school by taking. 
care of pupils who leave early in the course; 
and the difficulties surrounding the teaching 
of what is now called general science. There 
was a general agreement that teachers with 
the right conception of what should be the 
content of a course in general science and who 
are able to teach the subject in such a manner 
as to interpret the broad ideals of democracy 
are very hard to find. 

The problem of training teachers in service 
was discussed by Professor H. O. Rugg of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York; Superintendent Frank G. Pickell of 
Montclair, New Jersey; and Principal H. H. 
Ryan of the Ben Blewett Junior High School 
of St. Louis, Missouri. This meeting, a special 
section for large high schools, was largely 
attended, and the interest of the program was 
kept at high pitch throughout, particularly 
through the discussions which followed the 
formal addresses. There was a difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom and feasibility of 
using printed rating cards for teachers in 
service, and the discussion from the floor 
was most spirited. The preponderance of 
opinion seemed to be that the use of such 


sche 01 by 


cards was to be commended, provided the 
whole scheme was administered not in a 
mechanical, soulless fashion, but with svm- 


pathy and common sense. 

The cost of secondary school education was 
discussed at two different meetings. At the 
banquet held on Tuesday evening Dean John 
W. Withers of the school of education of New 
York University spoke to the topic “The In- 
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creasing Burden of Secondary Education,” and 
on Thursday afternoon the problem was treated 
by Professor George D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, New York City, who gave an address 
on “How Are We to Finance Public Educa- 
tion,” and by Dr. Fletcher H. Swift of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota, who presented a valuable paper on what 
may be learned from the experiences of Mas- 
sachusetts, California and Minnesota. The un- 
precedented increase in the cost of high school 
education entails upon administrators two 
prime responsibilities—that of justifying ex- 
penditures by the arranging of courses of study 
which justify themselves in the eyes of the tax- 
paying public, and the maintaining of methods 
of instruction which are effective without being 
wasteful; and that of more intelligent planning 
cencerning the raising and apportioning of 
funds. 

The needs of the high school girl was the 
basis of the discussion at the joint meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of Women 
and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. A very strong program 
Was presented at this meeting, with speakers 
representing the various agencies which are 
working to improve the conditions surround- 
ing girls in the high schools. The chief 
speakers were: Principal J. E. Armstrong of 
Englewood High School, Chicago; Janet 
McDonald, Dean of Girls, Technical High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; Mrs. W. S. Hef- 
eran, Parent Teachers’ Association, Chicago; 
Edith Barnard, Dean of Women, Missouri State 
Teachers College; and Principal Dora Wells, 
Lucy L. Flower Technical High School, 
Chicago. 

At the business meeting of the Association, 
neld on Thursday afternoon, a report from the 
resolutions committee calling for the appoint- 
ing of several standing committees was unani- 
mously adopted, and the incoming president 
was instructed to make these appointments at 
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an early date. The report of the treasurer 
showed a very gratifying condition, the main 
items of his report being as follows: Balance 
in bank, December 21, 1922, $576.78; receipts 
during year $3,000.85, of which $1,453.10 was 
from annual dues of members, and $1,380.59 
from Honor Society fees. Total expenditures 
during the year $2,143.05, leaving a_ balance 
December 31, 1923, of $1,434.58. The secretary’s 
report showed that the following state associa- 
tions of high school principals have joined the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin. 
cipals in a body. These are listed in the order 
of their admission. Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Colorado, Maine, Kansas, South Dakota and 
Oklahoma. The report of the special commit- 
tee having to do with the Honor Society 
showed that there has been a strong and steady 
growth in this organization, with a large num- 
ber of applications for new charters now 
before the committee for consideration. 

Upon the recommendation of the nominat- 
ing committee the following officers were 
elected for the year: President, Principal L. 
W. Brooks of Wichita, Kansas; first vice- 
president, Principal William E. Wing of Deer- 
ing High School, Portland, Maine; second vice- 
president, C. H. Threlkeld of Denver, Colorado; 
secretary-treasurer, Principal H. V. Church, J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, 
Members of the executive committee: Principal 
Merle Prunty, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Principal 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and Principal Claude P. Briggs, of Lakewood, 
Ohio. The nominating committee, in nominat- 
ing Principal Church, recommended to the 
association that the appreciation of the entire 
association be expressed to him for his most 
unselfish and painstaking services as secretary- 
treasurer since the founding of the society. 
The meetings were adjourned until the next 
annual meeting of the association by the newly 
elected president. 
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SONS OF HUMOR 


NAN TERRELL REED 


At breakfast time, when slumber lies 

Not so remote from human eyes, 

The Sons of Humor can evoke 

A twisted word that makes a joke. 

It serves to speed us on our way, 

And rather brightens up the day; 

It curves the lips that for a while " 
Have just forgotten how to smile. 


And I have seen a growing wrath 
Diverted from its crimson path 

And laid aside, all cold and dead, 

By some fool-thing that has been said. 
There’s plenty sad when day is done, 
But Sons of Humor find the fun. 

And God bless every man who strives 
To keep the laughter in our lives. 


—Chevy Chase News. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


RICHARD HENRY PRATT, Brigadier 
General, retired, founder of the Carlisle Indus- 
trial School for Indians, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
and superintendent of that institution for a 
quarter of a century, died in San Francisco, 
March 16, at the age of eighty-three. 

General Pratt was one of our closest friends 
from 1886 to 1904. We were often at the Car- 
lisle School, and had the privilege of making 
the dedication address at the opening of one 
of the most important buildings. Even after 
his retirement we saw him in Washington, 
Boston and California. It was a_ greatly 
prized friendship. 

In 1879, while a first lieutenant in the Tenth 
United States Cavalry, and in charge of a 
camp of Indians on the edge of the Florida 
Everglades, he heard that the army barracks 
at Carlisle were to be abandoned. He com- 
municated with Washington, suggesting that 
the barracks be turned into an Indian school. 
His suggestion was adopted and he was placed 
in charge, the school being opened within a 
few months. The first Indians arrived in 
blankets and at times until 1904, when he was 
retired, General Pratt had as many as 1300 
Indians in the institution. 


The school was continued until 1918, when 
it was abolished to make room for Army 
General Hospital No. 31. Since the war it 


has been used as an army field medical hospital. 
The old barracks date back to the time of the 
Indian wars and during the Revolution it was 
an outpost against Indians. It was there that 
Major Andre after his capture at Tarrytown 
was held prisoner prior to being sent to New 
York for execution. 

T. C. MENDENHALL, at the age of eighty- 
two, died at his home at Ravenna, Ohio, on 
Sunday, March 23. The passing of Dr. Men- 
denhall revives interesting memories of a third 
of a century ago, a time when we spent many 
weeks in the institutes of Ohio, and Dr. Men- 
denhall, O. T. Corson, and others of the group 
were frequently together. 

Dr. Mendenhall was the most inspiring lec- 
turer on science that we have ever known. We 
heard him many times and he always had 
something new to us. Much of our present 
habit of giving an audience something new to 
them from the field of science is due to the 
influence of Dr. Mendenhall’s lectures more 
than thirty years ago. He taught me to learn 


things my audience had never heard from the 
platform or seen in books. Whenever | have 
something new of exceptional interest | have 
always thought of him. 

I knew him first as president of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute as the suc- 
cessor of my friend, Charles O. Thompson, 
whom he also followed as president of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute at. Terre Haute. Because 
President Thompson almost idolized 
friend his successor in the two institutions was 
ardently appreciated. 


N. E. STEELE, the newly elected executive 
secretary of the South Dakota Association, is 
a young man of rare promise. He is superin- 
tendent of Bryant, South Dakota, and is the 
most prominent school man who was born in 
that state and educated there. He has taught 
a rural school, has been a county superin- 
tendent and a city superintendent, and had a 
large part in making the recent meeting of 
the State Association at Watertown, with 2,650 
out of 6,000 members, the largest convention 
of any kind ever held in the state. 


Was an 


MRS. CLAUD D. SULLIVAN, Nashville, 
Tennessee, whose noble work for the children 
and the. schools attracted national attention, 
has accepted the secretaryship of the Good 
Roads Association of Tennessee, and is making 
a good roads crusade for country people, 
especially, with the same fervency that brought 
notable results in child welfare campaigning. 
She has 1,750 school district chairmen and 
1,150 civil district chairmen, all women, 
ardently devoted to the good roads cause. 


W. L. STEPHENS, superintendent of Long 
Beach, California, whose city has _ recently 
passed a school building bond issue of $4,900,000 
by a vote of twenty to one, and has celebrated 
the event by re-electing him for a four-year 
term -unanimously at a salary of $7,500, 
made a national reputation as _— super- 
intendent. of Lincoln, Nebraska, when he also 
put that city on the map nationally. He went 
to Long Beach when Southern California had 
not “found itself” educationally, and today it 
rivals Los Angeles itself in educational prog- 
ress, and no one in the country has a more 


brilliant record in the building of a great 
school system in one city than he has had at 
Long Beach. 

> aad 





“We know that the kind of character we hope to build up through our education is one 
that not only has good intentions, but that insists upon carrying them out. Any other character 
is wishy-washy; it is goody, not good. The individual must have the power to stand up and 


count for something in the actual conflicts of 


sistence, courage and industry.”—John Dewey. 


life. He must have initiative, insistence, per- 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those whe send’in Reports and Documents will check notably important ang 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


PRACTICAL LITERATURE 

Educators are waking up to the fact that 
“English” as taught in the secondary schools 
and colleges is far too “cultural” and not 
“useful,” as Professor Carl J. Weber of Colby 
says in Education for November. Unless col- 
lege courses in literature can “assist the en- 
tire body of students toward the best human 
life ofwhich they are capable,” the courses 
are bound to be dull and insipid to all except 
the specializing few. With the disappearance 
of Greek and the debilitation of Latin in our 
school curriculum, English literature must be 
rendered all the more capable and efficient as 
a help for right living. It must be made prac- 
tical. 

The first step is to associate composition and 
rhetoric more closely with literature in the 
freshman year. To ask a college freshman to 
spend an entire year on forms, and to end the 
year without a single new idea or thought is 
a terrible crime. 

The second suggestion is to take away the 
emphasis in sophomore and_ non-specializing 
courses from origins and periods and types and 
forms and sources, and place it on vital 
thoughts. Literary works without vital 
thoughts of: sufficient accessibility to make 
their study profitable must be ruled out, re- 
served for the antiquary, the literary scholar. 

The study of Shakespeare, especially, ought 
to be a practical affair in the highest sense. 
The characters and not the memorizing of 
obscure passages or the cataloging of final 
couplets and hendecasyllabic lines should be 
the object of the study of the plays. Goethe 
says of Shakespeare: “ His characters are like 
watches with dial-plates of transparent crys- 
tal; they show you the hour like others, and 
the inward mechanism also is visible.” Surely 
acquaintance with the world’s greatest intel- 
lect ought to be an event in a man’s life, and 
an inspiration to nobler living. 

mebvicedpiinage 
TEACHERS IN THE FAR NORTH 


The high schools in Alaska require that their 
instructors be college graduates, writes Ruth 
Thompson in the Western Journal of Educa- 
tion. The elementary school teachers in the 
larger towns must be college or normal gradu- 
ates. Eighty per cent. of the teachers em- 
ployed in the Alaskan schools under the com- 
missioner of education have diplomas from 
normal schools or colleges. “We have hun- 
dreds of applications yearly,”‘says Commis- 
sioner Henderson. “We _ want experienced 
teachers and we get them. Our teachers will 
compare with the best in the States from the 
standpoint of education and experience. We 
want our teachers to stay with us more than 


one year. The roving type is not particularly 
desirable if he is going to do real good in the 
community. The majority of our teachers fe. 
main with us several years. Eighty per cent, 
of our teachers are women and twenty per 
cent. are men. Ninety-six per cent. are ex 
perienced. Salaries range from $1,500 to $180 
in the elementary schools and from $1,500 to 
$1,900 in the high schools.” 

esitilatitesinn 

AN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 

Of the group of experimental schools being 
conducted in different parts of the country, the 
Moraine Park School of Dayton, Ohio, holds a 
deserved place in the sun. George B. Smith, 
the president of the school, says that the prod- 
uct of the school as well as the continuous 
interest and national work noted make the 
project an obligation to be carried out, rather 
than a mere adventure to furnish an occasional 
thrill, and then to be discontinued when inter- 
est wanes. 

There are six class periods during the day. 
These periods are devoted to the study and 
investigation of the usual classroom and labora- 
tory subjects. But all are connected with life 
and illumined by practical experience, says the 
American Educational Digest. This experi- 
‘nce is provided in the form of more than 
seventy real projects in which the pupils buy 
and sell; make, lose, borrow, or save; plan, 
take chances, try, fail or succeed, just as they 
will have to do in the world outside. 

In addition to classroom work, each pupil 
must find a real job in which he can render 
service. 

‘cudnt 
SCHOOL PUBLICITY IN ALABAMA 


School officials recognize the fact that in the 
past, efforts to make the general public under- 
stand school conditions and educational needs 
have fallen short of their goal. The people do 
not understand the school situation; and their 
lack of understanding shows itself in occasional 
instances of very backward legislation and 
infrequent harsh attacks on the whole educa- 
tional system—attacks which schoolmen_ are 
likely to value as instances of prejudice and 
blind conservatism. The truth is that schools 
generally work very quietly and do not suc- 
ceed in demonstrating their case to the non- 
professional. 


There is an interesting and new develop- 
ment of school publicity in Alabama. At Tusca- 
loosa, last year,alocal bank paid the expenses 
of a school paper to be mailed to a selected 
list of citizens of the county. This year Mobile 
school authorities are publishing a very attrac- 
tive school journal, which reaches the patrons 
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New York University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the service 
of education throughout the country,—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators,—an 
opportunity to participate in the significant for- 
ward steps now being taken by the School of 
Education of New York University. 


The degrees of the School of Education, both 
baccalaureate and graduate, may be earned in 
the Summer School. Many members of the 
faculty of the School of Education are found 
on the teaching staff of the Summer School. 


In effect, the department of education of the 
Summer School constitutes a special term of the 
School of Education. 
For complete information, write for the bulletin. 
Address 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 




















52 Waverly Place, New York City | 





SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Practical 
Clinical Experience in 


The Correction of Speech Defects 


t 
(Also the Psychology and “Physiology of Speech | 
Development) 


Five Weeks’ Summer Session, 1924 | 
COMMENCING JUNE 29TH | 
By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN | 


Lecturer at the Post-Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. Formerly Director of | 
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of the whole county; and in Chambers County 
a journal has been started that goes to 
practically all homes of the county, and which 
is full of interesting and informing school 
material. This last journal receives no sup- 
port from school money. 

Oe 


ENGLISH FOR THE MANY INSTEAD OF THE FEW 

Existence of a wide dissatisfaction with the 
teaching of English is apparent, writes Profes- 
sor Earl Daniels in Educational Review for 
November. The wrong consists largely in 
planning courses for those who major or minor 
in English to the consequent neglect of the 
mighty majority of amateurs without interest, 
without taste who are bored with required 
courses and seldom take others. 

It is to these amateurs that the attention of 
teachers of English should largely be turned; 
it is for them that courses in English should 
largely be designed. As an ideal I offer then 
“English for the amateur many instead of the 
expert few.” In the accomplishment of that 
ideal three things should be kept in mind :— 

1. The abolition of the teaching of grammar. 

2. Composition as an opener of eyes and 
ears. Consequent training in the adequate 
Presentation of things seen and heard, to the 
end that the student may become, in his 
present and future community, a more vital 
Personality. This demands the reduction of 
punctuation and other formalisms to a vanish- 
ing minimum. 














3. Literature that emphasizes the contem- 
porary—a beginning with the present and 
working back, since after school the student is 
more likely to follow up an interest in the 
contemporary. Constantly and almost exclu- 
sively is the student’s enjoyment here to be 
held in view. 

For successful teaching of the sort suggested! 
here certain necessary qualifications and char- 
acteristics of the teacher should be fairly 
obvious. If they are not—well, the description: 
of the ideal teacher of English is, after all, 
quite another story. 

inhileigiinbaien 
TEACHING FOR LOVE IN ALASKA 

Miss Mary Monagle, teacher of the Circle, 
Alaska, school, is conducting an evening school! 
for Indians without compensation. The burn- 
ing of the school building for Indians, which 
was maintained by the United States Bureau 
of Education until the time of its destruction 
two years ago, left approximately twenty chil- 
dren without school facilities until the opening 
of Miss Monagle’s school. 

7 —o-——_ 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY BUYS AN EGG 

Colgate University now has a dinosaur egg. 
It cost $5,000, or $60,000 a dozen, and is the 
first to be sold from the nest of twenty-five 
eggs which the American Museum of Natural 
History recently transported from the Desert 
of Gobi, Mongolia, to a glass case in Dinosaur 
Hall. Its guaranteed age is 10,000,000 years. 
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EXTRACTING SQUARE ROOT MENTALLY. 
SUPERINTENDENT A. A, STONE 
Bentonia, Mississippi 

I am sending you a system of extracting square roots 
of numbers that are perfect squares formed by multiplying 
numbers of two digits (as 24x24, 93x93, etc.). It may be 
eld, but I worked it out myself and have never heard of 
it before, neither have I ever found a teacher who knew t. 

You may take the square of any number from 1 to 99 
and I can extract the square root of it mentally. It is no 
‘great addition to the knowledge of any one, but it is inter- 
esting to know, at least. 

Every one who knows his multiplication table knows all 
perfect squares from 1 to 100, but beyond that they become 
more difficult. 

Every square of a number from 10 to 20 lies between 
100 and 400, from 20 to 30 lies between 400 and 900, from 
30 to 40 lies between 900 and 1,600, and so on to 90 to 100 
lies between 8,100 and 10,000. 

Now take the numbers from 1 to 9 and see what the 
squares of each end in and we'll find that they come in pairs. 


‘The squares of 1 and 9 end in 1; of 2 and 8, in 4; of 3 and 


7, in 9; of 4 and 6, in 6; 5, alone, is left out and its square 
is always 5. Now, let us illustrate. Take the number 
4489 and extract the square root mentally. This number 
lies between the perfect square of 60 (3600) and 70 (4900). 


‘The biggest square in 44 of the number 4489 is 6. The two 


numbers which multiplied together will give 9, the last 
number of 4489 are 3x3 and 7x7, but 4489 is closer to 4900 
(70x70) than it is to 3600 (60x60). Therefore use the 
larger number of the two numbers which squared will give 
9. Hence our square root is 67. Had the number been 
closer to 3600 we would have used the one. This may be 
old as time itself, but I hold a B. A. degree from Univer- 
sity of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, and I have not 
met with it anywhere, although I’ve taught ten years. It’s 
a fine memory practice exercise. If it’s worth anything, [ 
gladly contribute it. If it is obsolete, in my personal work, 
I shall rejuvenate it. 
Qe 
FORTY YEARS WITH THE N. E. A. 
A. W. CLANCY 
Minneapolis 
In 1884 a large squad of young principals and teachers 
assembled from different points in the State of Iowa to at- 


‘tend the N. E. A. at Madison, Wis. When their forces 


“were counted they had four hundred members. My atten- 


dance at this meeting of the National Association was my 
first of a national character of any kind of a convention. 

Mr. Bicknell, then the editor of the National Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mass., was the presiding officer. Mr. 
Bicknell was full of enthusiasm. The association was in 
debt. President Bicknell secured the services of the City 
band and formed a procession of teachers and superin- 
tendents, who gave a great demonstration in the way of a 
parade, and every one of us became a solicitor for mem- 
bership. 

At this meeting the association for the first time (and 
thereafter they always remained so) was clear of all debts. 
At this N. E. A. meeting were such enthusiastic leaders as 
Henry Sabin, Dr. Prichard, and Homer Seerley, of Iowa: 
Professor Nightingale, Superintendent Lane, and Dr. Ed- 
wards, of Illinois; Dr. E. E. White of Ohio, and President 
Smart of Indiana; Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Winship of Massa- 
chusetts; Superintendent Harris and Professor Souldan of 
St. Louis. 

We could write a long list of men from the different 
states whose memories are very dear to us, and who were 
members of the N. E. A. at that time. We have a happy 


recollection of having at our little lunch table for one noon- 


day hour thirteen state superintendents of public instruc- 


tion. They were a jolly, enthusiastic, well educated bunch 
of men. I shall never forget my impressions as I me 
these men and talked with them individually and heard them 
in public discussions on the gradation of schools, the Pro- 
motion of pupils, the examination of teachers, and the 
value of music in the public schools. That one week’s in. 
struction has stayed with me for forty years. I have been 
permitted to attend all of the meetings of the N, E. A, 
since that time, save two, and I could write a similar story 
of great men, of instructive programs, and of new friend. 
ships that have never died. After one of these N. E. A. 
meetings the world became bigger and greater and my work 
had more enthusiasm in it than ever before. 

We wish space would permit us to write the names of 
presidents, both living and dead, and at the same time an. 
lyze some of the great programs and reports that have been 
presented. These men and women were not only thinking 
of the present and comparing it with the past, but they had 
great visions of the future and spared no pains to give the 
best that was in them for the education of the youth in the 
United States. 

Dear Teacher: If you desire to be proficient, if you de. 
sire to be filled with love for your work, if you desire to 
add to your literary ability, you cannot afford during your 
life as a professional teacher to stand aloof from these 
great educational organizations. 

I desire at this time to compliment the Teachers’ League, 
the County Association, the State and the National Meeting 
for their splendid organizations in aiding and in bringing 
the very best talent of the world to your very doors and 
homes. 

Become a member if possible of your local organizatioa, 
become a member of your state teachers’ organization, be- 
come a member of the National Education Association, and 
in so doing you will soon be affiliated with the great educa- 
tional leaders of the world and thus be able to co-operate in 
the education of the children in all lands. 

If you have not done so, enlist in this great educational 
army and become a part of some division of it—1924 is to 
become a historical year led by one of the great women of 
our land, Miss Olive Jones of New York City. 

—In The League Scrip. 
a 


MRS. ANNE LOWDEN JESSUP. 
[A tribute from K. D. B. of New York City.] 


The death of Mrs. Anne Lowden Jessup on Wednesday, 
February 6, was a shock to the many in the public school 
system who admired and loved her. 

The wonderful work in sewing that today can be found 
in all the public schools is the result of her untiring efforts. 

Mrs. Jessup did not begin her school work until after 
her marriage. On the death of her husband it becam? 
necessary for her to support herself and her son. Be- 
ginning first as a teacher, her after school work at Hunter 
College demonstrated her unusual ability as an organizer 
and administrator. When the position of director of 
sewing was created Mrs. Jessup was immediately recog- 
nized as the one woman who could plan the course of 
study and organize the classes. Bit by bit the sewing work 
was expanded until today no girl graduates from the 
public elementary schools without having made at least 
four garments besides a complete dress for herself, while 
in the high schools the work is carried on to a complete 
training for dressmaking, including costume design, the 
study of textiles, and a course in millinery. 

As the work grew it became obvious that teachers must 
be trained to carry it on. New York University called oa 
Mrs. Jessup to institute in the School of Pedagogy 4 
teachers’ training course in Domestic Art. This included, 
besides the sewing and millinery, basketry, cord 
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raffia work, chair-caning, costume design, drafting of pat- 
terns and draping. For more than twenty years she was 
the leader in this series of courses, lecturing at the Uni- 
yersity only a month before her death. 

The difficult task of adding the sewing to an already 
heavy curriculum required the tact and sympathy which 
were characteristic of Mrs. Jessup’s exceedingly lovable 
disposition. She was a true leader. She labored longer 
and more ardently than any member of her staff. It was 
her willingness to bear the burden which endeared her to 
her subordinates and made them carry the work happily 
and successfully. 

The present course of study will long remain as her 
monument in the public schools of New York City. 

ae 
A WORD ABOUT SUMMER WORK. 

In considering summer work we believe that teachers 
should pay careful attention to the following points: First: 
The proposition you are to sell. Make sure that it is hon- 
est and worth while, and that it is salable. Second: The 
<ompany. Make sure that the company back of the propo- 
sition is responsible, and that their working arrangements 
are fair and honest. Third: The organization. A teacher 
always does better work when connected with a good liv2 
school system. The same is true in the business world. 
Select a “live” organization that is doing things, and you 
have a better chance to do things yourself. 

Finally, it is well that a teacher who intends to work 
during the vacation period should select work different 
from teaching, and if possible work that will take her away 
from home surroundings. If you can be associated with 
ther teachers from different sections of the country, yo 
‘can't help but get new viewpoints and go back to your 
schoolroom a better teacher. 

We believe that the field of educational salesmanship, 
generally speaking, offers teachers the greatest opportuni- 
ties for summer work, because it capitalizes all a teacher's 
training and experience, gives her a chance to discuss school 
problems and child training with thinking mothers, and 2t 
the same time takes her outdoors and offers her a real 
vacation. 

One very reputable company making an attractive propo- 
sition to teachers for summer work is the House of Comp- 
‘ton. 

F. E. Compton and Company, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, have been established in the publishing 
business for thirty-one years. For the past two years they 
‘have been publishing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, a 
set of books which required five years and cost $450,000 to 
Prepare. This set of books, which is enjoying a remark- 
able sale in both school and home, is too well known to 
‘need comment by us. 

F. E. Compton and Company advise us that. they have 
‘made a practice of recruiting their saleswomen from the 
school field, offering them employment during the summe: 
vacation months, and paying them—in most cases—far 
more than they could earn in a similar period of time in 
the schoolroom. With few exceptions the large and highly 
successful Compton sales force is made up of erstwhile 
‘teachers. 

ae 
A CREED FOR TEACHERS.. 
R. F. HEAGY 
Chilocco, Oklahoma 

I believe in teaching as a profession. I will therefore 
avoid gossip and keep free from finding faults in others. 

I believe there is good in every pupil. 

I believe in neatness and cleanliness. I must therefore be 
an example before my pupils. 

I believe it takes less muscle to smile than it does to 
frown. 

F I believe in loyalty—loyalty to my school, to my super- 
‘antendent, to my principal, and to my profession. 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 


weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 
'-49-3-24 


I believe in educational efficiency. In order not so much 
to get as to enable me.to give I will attend summer schoois 
and take correspondence courses. 

I believe in methods that develop pupil activity. 

I believe my interest in Assemblies, in Literary Societies, 
Athletics, and in other school organizations will give me a 
broader vision and make of me a bigger person. My in- 
terest in the school must therefore extend beyond my par- 
ticular line of work. 

I believe in the value of books and magazines. I will read 
them and much of the time spent in reading will be devoted 
to those of a professional nature. 

I believe the habit of sending a pupil charged with mis- 
conduct to the principal is unwise. Every time I do this my 
pupils lose respect for my authority. 

I believe in being on time. I will come to teachers’ meet- 
ings promptly, submit my reports when called for, and be ‘n 
my classroom before instruction begins. 





(--— 


The following lines are attributed to | Howard 
Elliott, chairman of the Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific. They are worth reproducing. 

My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says we're going to the dogs; 

His grand-dad in his house of logs, 
Swore things were going to the dogs; 
His dad, among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs; 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs; 

But this is what I wish to state— 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 

We agree that the dogs have had an awful wait, and 
that “the leaven of Truth” is at work and all will be right 
with the world. 

—Junior Republic. 
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BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE BUSINESS OF SELLING. By Harold White- 
head, head of Department of Business Methods Sales 
Relations, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University. Cloth. 253 pages. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company, 
Incorporated. 

This is the salesman’s day. He is the vital factor in all 
business. That which distinguishes the industrialist from 
the agriculturalist is the fact that the former keeps his 
eye on the market while the farmer has his thought on 
production only. 

One of the things that has made Edward J. Tobin, 
superintendent of Cook County, Illinois, schools is the 
fact that he never allows a child in the rural district to 
plant anything that he cannot sell. 

The great mission of co-operative marketing is the fact 
that it fixes the attention of the farmer on the marketing 
of his product. The commission merchant, how- 
ever honest the dealer, was the salesman for the producer, 
who became more and more helpless and hopeless. 

The College of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity has attained a large reputation because of the 
success of its graduates when they go into business. Much 
of the success of this Business Administration is due to 
the leadership of Harold Whitehead, who has made the 
problems of “Sales Relations” so vital that the students 
acquire real skill in salesmanship when they face real 
situations. 

The chief distinction in Harold Whitehead’s leadership 
is that he discriminates and has every student discriminate 
between sales tricks and social education. He never 
allows a student to think he is an expert salesman until 
he has demonstrated his expert skill by selling under vari- 
ous conditions which test skill as well as tact. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT FOR DEMOC- 
RACY. By John Simpson Penman. Cloth. 730 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

One of the “irresistible” books of the day is Penman’s 
“The Irresistible Movement for Democracy,” because it 
is of supreme importance at this time that there should be 
an exhaustive study of the trail of the spirit of democracy 
of the past two hundred years and more in England, and 
the result of the ebb and flow of that spirit in France and 
America. 

This really remarkable study should be carefully read 
because, as Penman says, democracy stands at the crisis 
of its history. The times are critical and the future of 
society hangs in the balance between a movement towards 
socialism, or a development of the principles of democracy. 
The danger lies in the tendency of governments to allow 
the evils of society to grow so that the working classes 
think that no solution can be found for these evils except 
in Socialism. 

Revolutions do not occur suddenly. They are the re- 
sult of long stages of preparation and come from causes 
which have been clearly discerned before they break out. 
Revolutions have been made in men’s minds before they 
are realized in men’s actions. 

It is by concessions in the early stages of a revolution 
that it may be guided along the paths of peace and order. 
“The same conditions confront society today as faced 
men at the beginning of the struggle for democracy.” 

That changes will come in the economic and social life 
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under democracy is to be expected. The only question js 
whether they shall extend to introducing a new social} 
order. “If democracy rises to the greatness of its op 
portunity and the reactionary classes refrain from oppos- 
ing the tendency towards a greater equality of conditions, 
then those changes will be gradually brought about whica 
will assure to the nation the control of government and 
of justice in its economic life.” 

If the upper classes should fail to rise to their oppor- 
tunity, if Socialism should threaten the stability of the 
present order, then the liberty which democracy has wor 
will be put to a severe trial. , 

Unfortunately Penman’s volume is too large, the mater- 
ial too abundant to hope for an adequate general reading, 
but it should be carefully mastered by all leaders of the 
upper classes, for the danger signal is for them. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING AND REMEDIAL TEACH- 
ING. By Emanuel Marion Paulu, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota. With Introduction by 
Lotus D. Coffman. Cloth. 370 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 
“Diagnostic” is the best term we have seen applied to In- 

telligent Testing, and “Remedial Teaching” is the best 

vision we have seen for the possible utility of Intelligeat 

Testing. The combining of the two prize-winning terms 

in a title is almost wasteful of educational genius. 
President Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 

well says: “Gradually but certainly, the mass effect of hun- 
dreds of these technical investigations became so powerful 
that it could not be withstood. Only one more question 
remained to be answered. There were those who said: 
‘Now that you have discovered new instruments and meas- 


ures of education how can they actually be applied, i. e, 


can the classroom teacher and the administrator make use 
of them in their daily work?’ Many illustrations of their 
actual and possible use have been given in the literature on 
education. Almost no books dealing with their every-day 
application to the schoolroom have appeared. 


“But we need wait no longer, for Emanuel Marior 
Paulu’s ‘Diagnostic . Testing and Remedial Teaching” 
covers this matter in a comprehensive manner... . It is a 


definite attempt to apply what has been worked out scien- 
tifically to the daily work of the school, and in such a clear, 
concrete and suggestive manner that no teacher can fail to- 
use it. Every detail has been tested by experience. The 
things advocated will work.” 

We are confident that every word of endorsement by 
Lotus D. Coffman is justified. We think the title of the 
book, “Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching,” pre- 
tentious as it is, is justified. It is a most unusual book and 
it appears when it is greatly needed. 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. ,An_ Elementary 
Text in Community Civics. By James Albert Wood- 
burn, Indiana University, and Thomas Francis Moran, 
Purdue University, authors of “The Makers of America.” 
Cloth. ‘Illustrated. 600 pages. New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton: Longmans, Green and Company. 

No description of “The American Community” can 5e 
adequate. The illustrations and their use are indispensable 
to any appreciation of the spirit and forcefulness of the 
treatment of the problems of the American Community- 
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On the first page is a most compelling picture used with 


irresistible skill. A woman so gowned as to indicate com- 
fortable circumstances, on a winter day, turned a corner on 
a neglected icy sidewalk, falls and is lamed for life. Who 
js to blame? The junior high school boys and girls answer 
that question in so many ways as to give them a habit of 
considering community and municipal responsibility. The 
difference between the fall of a bouncing boy and a maturer 
man and woman is clearly considered. 

The second picture in the book presents the co-operation 
of practically every man in the neighborhood in clearing 
off and cleaning up, plowing and surfacing a vacant lot for 
a school playground. 

A group of pictures reveal the co-operation required in 
transforming the hides of cattle on a Montana ranch into 
the beautiful shoes on sale in a store on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, involving transportation and factory. The up-to- 
the-minute phase of the book is seen in “The Silent Cop” 
that automatically signals traffic to “Stop” and “Go.” Each 
chapter is followed by Topics, References, Pronunciations. 

The book is in four parts: The Community Around Us, 
Our Community Life and Its Problems, The Government 
of American Communities, and American Citizenship. 

This is the fifth Citizen Textbook that these authors 
have prepared for elementary schools. The others have 
been “Elementary American History and Government,” 
“Introduction to American History,” “The Makers of 
America,” and “The Citizen and the Republic.” The suc- 
cess of these books the foresight of the 
authors in appreciating what is desired by teachers and 
skill in meeting that demand. 


demonstrates 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS. By Ernest Horn, 


State University of Iowa, and Grace Shields, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Cloth. Illustrated. 150 pages. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San 


Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

Professor Ernest Horn is as keen a thinker, as dis- 
criminating a creator of skill in the art of teaching and as 
sane a»student of the science of education as we have ever 
known. He has a clear pedagogical vision and is never 
diverted into hazy jungles by propagandist adventurers, all 
of which is in evidence in “Learn to Study Readers.” 

The title itself is a master stroke of genius. “Learn to 
Study” is the new educational slogan for the modern school, 
and why it has never been blazoned on a series of school 
readers before is inconceivable, for it is the watchword of 
all that is best in modern education. 

To meet the requirements of entrance into the race under 
the rules of the track it cannot be an Oral Reader, cannot 
be a Literary Reader, cannot be an Art Reader, cannot be 
dictatorial nor pedagogically autocratic. 

Professor Horn has demonstrated almost | super-man 
wisdom in knowing what not to aflow a teacher to do and 
in appreciating how to have pupils learn how to learn 
through the printed page all that the printed page was 
written for them to learn. 

We have been saying on the platform that students are 
no longer going to college and university to learn what the 
teachers know and what textbooks state, but rather how to 
learn ever after what the professors do not now know 
and what is now in no textbook. 

Professor Horn demonstrates all this wisely and _ skil- 
fully in his “Learn to Study Readers.” 


‘A CHILD’S BOOK OF NUMBER. For First and Sec- 
ond Grades. By John C. Stone. - Illustrated by Clara 
Atwood Fitts. Chicago, New. York and Boston: Ben- 


jamin H. Sanborn and Company. 
Professor Johrr C. Stone, now of the State Normal 
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School, Montclair, New Jersey, has had a remarkable 

career in the writing of school arithmetics. We have 

known him admiringly in his textbook writing career. He 

was on the faculty of the State Teachers College at 

Ypsilanti for many years before going to Montclair with 
Charles S. Chapin. 

Until now Professor Stone has focused his thought 2s 
an author on the teacher of number, but now, in an heroic 
and interesting way he turns his attention upon the child’s 
learning of number in and out of school, or in school by 
thinking of things out of school. 

Professor Stone’s scheme seems to be to have children 
think number when they do not see number, but always 
when clear definite thinking is as easy as seeing. 

The number thinking is in play and in other interesting 
experiences and observations. Pictures are used inspir- 
ingly. When the children know number reliably then they 
think number in figures as well as in objects. In every 
way Professor Stone has broken out new and interesting 
paths for children to make a knowledge of number their 
own. It is a personal pleasure to see a man who has 
written several texts on arithmetic and higher mathematics 
demonstrate a successful venture in 2 most promising new 


field. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By R. Vallery-Radot. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, with 
an Introduction by Sir William Osler. Centennial Vol- 
ume. Cloth. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
The two men who have meant the most to me in my de- 

votion to scientific progress have been Louis Pasteur and 

Lord Lister, science with noble courage and matchless 

genius. If we were to select a book for a student to read 

with reverent devotion we should select Mrs. Devonshire’s 

Translation of Rene Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur. It 

is a faithful recital of the wonderful, miraculous achieve- 

ment of one of the most remarkable men of the century, 
and the story of his life is so brilliantly told as to make it 
great literature. 

He was the first scientist to discover the causes of 
diseases. Many great men had known about diseases and 
the cure of same, but Pasteur was the first to know the 
causes of diseases. The way he learned it and the struggle 
to get scientific recognition is of inestimable value as a 
life for youth to know about. 


Pon ew 
o-o-oss 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Goslings, a_Study of the American Schools.” 
By Upton Sinclair. Pasadena, California: Upton Sinclair. 
“The Green Gate to the Sea.” By Ethel C. Brown 
Edited by Jean Broadhurst. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 

Burdett and Company. 

“Beach Grass.”” By Charles Wendell Townsend. Boston, 
Massachusetts: Marshall Jones Company. 

“Essentials of Economics.” By Charles — Heath- 
cote. Boston, Massachusetts: Richard G. Bad 

“The Heart of the Curriculum.” By E. Ehrlich Smith. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

“Ethics and Citizenship.” By John W. Wayland. Price, 
$1.85. Staunton, Virginia: The McClurg Company, Incor- 
porated. 

“Twenty-five Years of American Education,” Collected 
Essays, Edited by I. L. Kandel, Ph.D. New’ York: The 
Maemillan Company. 

“Everyday Problems of American Democracy.” By John 
T. Greenan, A. M., and Albert B. Meredith. L.H.D., LL.D. 
Price, $1.60. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Silent Reading Hour.” Third Reader. By Guy 
Thomas Buswell and William H. Wheeler. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Company. 

“New Modern Iuustrative Bookkeeping, Elementary 
and Advanced Courses.” Price, $1.88.—‘“Reader for New 
Americans, Book One.” Price, 68 cents.—‘‘Reader for 
New Americans, Book Two Price, 68 cents. By John A. 
Long.—“Teachers' Manual, Our ‘English, Book One.” 
Price, 40 cents.—‘‘Teachers’ Manual, Our "English, Book 
Two.” Price, 40 cents. By Mary Fontaine Laidley. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book Com- 
pany. 
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Miss Mary Catherine Cairns, for 
thirty years one ot Chicago's best 
known and most_ esteemed public 
school teachers, resigned in 1923, mak- 
ing her home thereatter in Old Orch- 
ard, Maine, where she died February 
16, last. Miss Cairns’ only sister 4s 
stul teaching in Chicago, and her eld- 
est brother, Charles A. Cairns, trathc 
and passenger manager ot the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, with 
whom Miss Mary Catherine made her 
home, resides in Chicago. The par- 
ents came from Scotland to Cleveland 
in the fifties. The family summer 
home was at Old Orchard, Maine, for 
fifty years. Miss Cairns was not only 
eminently successful as a teacher, but 
was a specialist in knowledge of birds 
and wild flowers, and in Chicago and 
Old Orchard was a highly appreciated 
community leader. 





New York University students and 
a few of the more recent graduates 
earned $601,063 in the last year at 
work supplied by the university em- 
ployment bureau, according to the re- 
port by Professor William B. Cornell, 
chairman of the committee on student 
employment. There are not many oi 
the traditional college boy jobs, such 
as stoking furnaces and washing win- 
dows, among the positions offered. One 
freak job was that of “sandwich man” 
for a restaurant in the financial dis- 
trict. Another student is a guide for a 
blind lawyer, and a society woman, 
who is cashier at the noonday luncheon 
of her church, employs a girl from the 
university to substitute for her now 
and then.: Two young meni don Prince 
Alberts and become dignified floor- 
walkers in department stores each 
Saturday. Several athletes have regu- 
lar weekly engagements to beat rugs. 





Classes for subnormal children are 
maintained with the assistance of 
state funds in nine  states—Missouri, 
Minnesota, Montana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. In 
all of these states the money is given 
with the provision that the classes 
must be properly organized and only 
teachers with special training placed 
in charge of them.—School Life. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, demonstrated its 
purpose to give Dr. Claxton genuine 
hearty support by voting the bond 
issue which he asked for. 





Chicago’s public school system runs 
annually some $2,000,000 more into 
debt because there is no means of rais- 
ing the school tax automatically to 
meet the yearly increase in the number 
of pupils. The school tax is based on 


the growth of assessed property values. 
The school needs are based on growth 
in population. The two do not jibe. 
As a result the school board slumps 
deeper into the hole with each year’s 
expenditures. At the end of 1924 they 
will face, it is estimated by the finance 
committee, a deficit of over $16,000,- 
000. What is needed is a new system 
ot school tax levy, based not on prop- 
erty values, but on the annual number 
of children of school age in Chicago. 
It is in the educational fund, from 
which are drawn all costs of the ac- 
tual building, that the school board 
fails behind each year. The levy for 
this fund, which aggregates about 
two-thirds of the total estimated ex- 
penditure of. fifty-eight millions fo- 
1924, is the one most needed adjust- 


ment. The increase in children of 
school age, which varies betweeu 
15,000 and 20,000 annually, may be 


forecast with almost mathematical ac- 
curacy. The present school member- 
ship, based on figures for last Januarv, 
is 407,000. Next year it will be about 
425,000. An elementary school pupil 
costs Chicago annually about eighty 
dollars to educate. A student in hig” 
school represents a yearly average out- 
lay of $157. The overhead expenses 
of administration, the costs of ths 
normal college, special schools, and 
such items as compulsory attendance, 


dental inspection, libraries, lunches, 
transportation, etc., can be figured 
closely. 


West Springfield, Mass., had a gen- 
uine public school spirit at its recent 
town meeting. It voted to buy a ten- 
acre tract to be used in part as the site 
of a new elementarv school building, 
and in part fora thoroughly modern 
athletic field. It also voted to buy 
other land costing $9,000 for additional 
land for the new junior high school, 


and provided amply for the equipment . 


of the junior high school building. In 
addition to all this the town voted 
$280,000 for the annual school budget. 
Superintendent J. R. Fausey is enjoy- 
ing hearty loyal support. 





A recent issue of “Our Dumb 
Animals” contains these _ significant 
words from the pen of Dr. Claxton, 
former United States Commissioner 
of Education, under the caption of 
“Thoughts on Humane _ Education”: 
“The teaching which leads to these 
results is a part of the inalienable 
rights of all children and must be in- 
cluded in the education of home and 
school if we would replace the old 
cruelties by thoughtful kindness and 
make the new world a world of free- 
dom and progress and brotherly love.” 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
It aims to devélop in the student a 
pressi whether as a creative 


Literature and Pedago in Americ 
knowledge of his own powers in ox: 
thinker or 


interpreter. De 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on appitcation te 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Value of Providing Good 
Tools for Students 

Especialiy in the first years of edu 
cation, the plastic mind of the begin- 
ner can be easily trained to realize 
the importance of. proper equipment 
tor every task, mental or manual, 
Manutacturers of school supplies bear 
that fact in mind more and more when 
devising and developing new school 
material. Outstanding among them jg 
the Commercial Paste Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, who  manutacture 
the largest line of adhesives in the 
United States. Thousands of schools 
in the United States and Canada are 
familiar with their Gluey paste, an 
adhesive remarkable for its powerful 
tenacity and almost permanent cream- 
iness. 

This paste is compounded from in- 
gredients secured from Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Cuba, the West Indies and other 
interesting foreign countries. Be- 
cause Gluey paste rarely requires 
water to keep it in condition it is ideal 
for classroom use, and particularly for 
little tots. Eliminating muss and fuss 
gives the childish mind every oppor- 
tunity to concentrate upon the neat- 
ness and preciseness of the work to be 
done. Very little of the paste is re- 
quired to stick tight. It also dries 
very quickly—in fact, five seconds is 
sufficient time for perfect adhesion, 
Thus there is no wasting of time, no 
detracting fussing to condition the 
paste. Such efficiency is inculcated 
into the childish minds. They are th= 
first impressions and, like habits, be- 
come fixed, to be of inestimable value 
in the greater tasks of life later on. 





More than thirty-five cities and 
towns in Ohio maintain special classes 
for mentally defective or backward? 
pupils in the public schools. 











y Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


_—— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
oftenfeel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR an ms 


EYES 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


LDE 


ALWAYS 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL 
SERVICE 


OF THE HIGHEST 


YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















_———— 


Notable Summer Session 


The California School of Arts and 
Crafts has announced its eighteenth 
annual summer session to be held in 
Berkeley and Oakland, California, 
from June 23 to August 1. The sum- 
mer work given will emphasize three 
lines: First, courses intended primar- 
ily for those specializing as designers 
illustrators, interior decorators, com- 
mercial and poster artists, and crafts- 
men in wood, the metals, textiles and 
pottery. Second, courses for students 
of the fine arts. Third, courses for 
supervisors and teachers of the arts 
and crafts and for grade teachers and 
teachers in the rural schools. 

Some thirty art and craft courses 
will be given including such subjects 


Gong to the N. ELA. ? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 








George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet on 


Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


as interior decoration, outdoor land- 
scape painting, costume design and 
illustration, modeling, wash drawing, 
applied design, art anatomy, metal 
work, paper folding and cardboard 
work, bookbinding, block printing 
and stenciling, Batik, nature draw- 
ing, etc. Special courses will be given 
in Constitution and Public Education 
in California. These special courses 
will be of interest to teachers seeking 
positions in California as both are re- 
quired subjects. 

As the school is an _ incorporated 
degree-granting College of the Arts 
and Crafts, credit for many of the 
summer session courses will apply to- 
ward degrees. Attendance at four 
summer sessions will be accepted from 
candidates for degrees in lieu of the 
requirement of one year of residence 
work provided such candidates have 
to their credit a sufficient number of 
acceptable units to make possible their 
completing the required work within 
this time. 

Students at the summer session will 
be able to combine study with recrea- 
tion in a most satisfactory way. Week- 


end outings at small cost can be ar- 
ranged from Berkeley to such near- 
by points of art, scenic or educational 
interest as Carmel Mission, Stanford. 
University, Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, the Redwood Coun- 
try, Mount Tamalpais, Mare Island, 
the Coast Resorts, etc. 


Miss Etta V. Leighton, of whom ‘t 
is said that “no other teacher, no legis- 
lator and no editor has done so much 
to thrill our country to the importance 
of understanding our Constitution, 
civic secretary of the National Secur- 
ity League, 17 East Forty-ninth street, 
New York City,” has prepared an in- 
valuable booklet of thirty-two pages 
on “Our Constitution in My Town and 
My Life,” with 115 questions and 
answers, published by Institute for 
Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam ave- 
nue, New York City. We know of 
nothing in brief space that will begin 
to do as much to promote devotion to 
and appreciation of the United States 
Constitution as will Miss Leighton’s 
booklet. 




















a girl’s book. 


and enclose his letter. 


I had one of it. 
I ever read. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


Is CLEMATIS a Boy’s Book? 


Sometimes we are asked if ARLO is a boy’s book and CLEMATIS is 
ARLO is about a boy, and CLEMATIS is about a girl, but, 
so far as we can see, boys and girls like each book equally well. 
Mrs. E. D. Wright sends this from Houston, Texas. 

Dear Mrs. Cobb: I gave CLEMATIS to one of my foreign boys to read, 


“Dear Mrs. Wright: I like this book then other books. 
And I read this book, and it was the first good book 


The return and opinions on WHO KNOWS, while they read mostly the 
same way, and are quiet in tone, are highly encouraging. To us PLEASE 
SEND are the best words ever penned. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 
WHO KNOWS 
4th grade and up 
By Bertna B. and Ernsst Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


And I hope 








Your Truly, Joe Navarro.” 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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TEACHERS! 


| IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


| We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Con- 
tinent. 45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, 

Alaska, Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. 
Do it now. 


| Main Office DENVER, 


THE 





ee 


939 So. University Avenue 


N.E.S. 


Write for our free 








[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, V. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St, 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Corlew Teachers ‘Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Thirty-one members of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s faculty, dis- 
tributed through seven departments, 
have been promoted. The feature of 
the official bulletin is the creation of a 
chair in the School of Fine Arts for 
landscape design, to be filled by Rob- 
ert Wheelright, appointed professor of 
landscape design for a three-year term. 
In the college the following formerly 
assistant professors became professors : 


George W. McClelland, Daniel F. 
Owen, Percy V. Shelly, Walter W. 
Hyde, Henry B. Smith, M. Reese 
Harkins and Dr. Hadjy Kabakjian. 


Raymond Morgan, Matthew W. Black, 
Paul H. Musser: Harold S. Stine and 
Axel Uppwell are promoted from in- 
structors in physics to be assistant 
professors. Thomas Woody, assistant 
professor in education, will be pro- 
fessor.in the School of Education. 


od 


Kindergartens have been established 
in 18 Iowa consolidated schools, lo- 
cated in 15 counties. The population 
in these districts ranges from 150 to 

00, and in mine districts is fewer 
than 1,000. 














THREE PATRIOTIC SONGS 


25 CENTS 

Unafraid America 
America, My Home 
Massachusetts Song 


EDWARD JONES COX 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Forty-five crippled children of 
school age in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who have never attended school before, 
are now enrolled in an orthopedic de- 
partment which has been organized 
recently in one of the elementary 
schools. 


High school teachers in Newark, 
N. J., receive the highest salaries paid 
for regular public school instruction 
in the United States, for they begin 
at $2,100 and reach $4,400 by annual 
increase, according to City School 
Leaflet No. 15, just issued bv the De- 
partment of the Interior through the 
Bureau of Education. Casper, Wyo., 
a city of only about 12,000 people, pays 
to beginning elementary teachers 
$1,600 a year, which is $100 more than 
New York and Chicago pay for like 
service. In general the great cities 
offer the best salaries, but their high- 
est entrance salary, $1,500, is matched 
in some of the smaller places in the 
West including San Jose, Richmond, 
and Piedmont, Calif. Many other cities 
do nearly as well, and the sum which 
is paid most often to beginners is 
$1,000. At the lower end of the list 
is Savannah, Ga., which is reported 
in the leaflet as paying only $490, with 
annual increases of $36 to a maximum 
of $1,143. Colored elementary teachers 
in Rome, Ga., receive even less, for 
they begin at $382, and their maxi- 
mum is $450. The salaries of teachers 
in elementary, junior high, and high 
schools are reported in the leaflet for 
nearly all cities of more than 2,500 
inhabitants. 








Superintendent, every principal, Su 
pervisor and. teacher in Mount Ven 
non, New York, public schools belang 
to national, 


[ State, county and _ loca 
teachers’ associations. 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Memorial announces the election to jts 
Board of Trustees of Ernest Martin 
am president of Dartmouth Col 
ege. 





Hammond, Indiana, had a Wood 
Wilson School in 1917. Be 





President Coolidge has expressed his 
fullest endorsement of the movement 
to set aside May 1 as a national day 
of observance of child health and wel- 
fare in a letter to Herbert Hoover, 
president of the American Chill 
Health Association, made public re 
cently. The purpose of the campaign, as 
pointed out by Mr. Hoover, is to have 
governors, commissioners of health 
and mayors designate May day for 
community action in behalf of chil 
dren's health. 


— 


Professor Jessie M. Short, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, has made 
an extended survey of living conditions 
and announces that a workingman’s 
family cannot live on a respectable 
social scale on less than $1,730 a year. 
An annual budget of $1,730 would per- 
mit a family with three children under 
fourteen years of age to live at am 
absolute minimum of comfort as fe 
gards health and decency. This does 
not include estimates for insurance, 
births, weddings, marriages and ut- 
foreseen incidentals. Such a_ budget 
was merely for upkeep and does not 
provide for new purchases of furnt- 
ture and other needs. 











TEACHERS’-STUDENTS’ TOUR 

$695 FUROPE $745 

July 10 June 28 
Popular Mediterranean Route . - $960 


Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Europe $1115 
mall Parties. Other Tours. June-Sept 
PIFRCE TOURS 
331 Madison Ave. New York 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD »% = ##=TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + cs 


APRIL. 





sats: xational Association of BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Penm 
23-26: 
—o Association of West 
$: ucation Ass - 
6. ee pennsyivania, Pittsburgh. 
o0-May 1: Tenth annual conference 
“““f Superintendents of Schools, 
Framingham Normal School. 
9g-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. State P, T. A. will 
meet here. 

City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 

5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


5-10: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

§-10: National Council Boy Scouts 
of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


18: International Good Will Day. 
JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario, 


29- July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, G. ie 


OCTOBER 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
sourj Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


DECEMBER. 
29-31: Modern Language Association 


of America, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Secretary, Pro- 


Convention of Religious Edu- 
‘Association, Providence, R. I. 


fessor Carleton Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
29-January 3, 1925:- American Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton EB, Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C.) 





ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-%500 

We desire correspondence with men 

or women who have had teaching ex- 

perience between ages 23-45 for work 

which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

able. For further information write: 
E. C. MeBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


@rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
: EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY -csecisiiy “nose. ae- 
Operate oonywaane, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. Best Schools, Col- 





























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


a 














. 7 > leges and Normals 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. our -ellerits.. Gena aor 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families. 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





SGHERMERHORN TACtHERS AGENCY spore ossn 


i ly liable 
Chaties W, Mulford. Prop, "SU" 0m y remem 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Established 1855 1836 Euclid Ave., free to school officials. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Bld¢z., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 















We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . .- ~— Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 














Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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A Choice List of Victor Records 
Hor Gigh Schools 


Music Bistory 
Hymn to Apollo (278 B. C.) 
Sumer Is Icumen In (A. D.) 1226 
Hymn to John the Baptist 
Hymn of Charlemagne 
Gloria Patri (Palestrina) 
Popule Meus (Palestrina) 


Songs 
Sweet the Angelus is Ringing 
Song of the Vikings 
Hail to the Chief (Scott-Sanderson) 
Ave Maria (Scott-Schubert) 


Messiah-He Shall Feed His Flock ) (Homer) 
Messiah-He Was Despised Te aapeient 


Iustrimental Gems 
Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) 18278, 35580, 35637, 18124 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) (Paderewski) 6235 
Tannhauser Overture (Wagner) (Philadelphia Orchestra) 6244, 74768 


Concerto in E Minor—Finale (Mendelssohn) ) (Heifetz) \ ‘ 
Concerto in A Minor (Goldmark) 5 etfetz) 157 


Literature 

Merchant cf Venice— } 

The Casket Scene (Shakespeare) Sothern and | 
Merchant of Venice—Shylock’s Speech | Marlowe 

(2) The Mercy Speech (Shakespeare) } 

Masque of Comus Selections (Milton) 35549, 35623 
Scrooge, Readings from ( Dickens) 35506, 35567 
On the Road to Mandalay (Kipling) 
Danny Deever (Kipling) 


6297 


} (Werrenrath) 6360 


Bor suggestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable 
other matchless records, see “What We Bear in Music” by Anne Sham 
Bautkuer, far sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Endurational Bepartment 


Hictor Calking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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